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GENERAL JOSEPH LANE, 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OREGON, 

The accompanying head, drawn and engraved 
expressly for the Pictorial, is an authentic like- 
ness of General Joseph Lane, a senator from the 
newly admitted State of Oregon, the thirty-third 
of the confederacy. Joseph Lane is a native of 
North Carolina, and was born December 14, 
1801. In 1804, his father took his family to 
Kentucky, and in 1816 the subject of our sketch 


began life as clerk in astore in Warwick county, | 


Indiana. He was thus occupied for a series of 
years. Ata quite early age he married, and set- 
tled in Vanderberg county, which he was chosen 
to represent in the Indiana legislature of 1822. 
He was then just of age, and being slight and 
delicate, appeared some years younger. He, 
however, soon gave proof of spirit and maturity 
of judgment, and rendered himself so acceptable 
to the voters of Vanderberg and Warwick, that 
he was chosen to represent them, at intervals, 
either in the house or senate, for a period extend- 
ing to 1846. His legislative career 
was highly honorable to his talents 
and principles. The best interests 
of his State were ever k ptin view, 
and it is gratefully remembered of 
him that he saved his State from 
the dishonor of repudiation, when 
she was overburdened with debt, 
and this desperate remedy present- 
ed itself to some minds, sanctioned 
by the example of some other 
sovereignties. In the legislature 
General Lane showed himself a 
man of action rather than words; 
his remarks were always brief and 
pointed, and he ever preferred ex- . 
pediting business to making a per- 
sonal display. The length of his | 
legislative service is conclusive 
proof of his fidelity to the interests 
of his constituency. He was an 
ardent supporter of General Jack- 
son, as he has been of each suc- 
ceeding democratic president. In 
the Mexican war he was among 
the first to respond to the call four 

volunteers by enlisting as a private 

in the 2d Indiana regiment, of 

which he was subsequently elected , 
colonel. He, however, took the 

field with the rank of brigadier 

ee. having been commissioned 

y President Polk, at the solicita- 

tion of the Indiana congressional 

delegation. His subsequent con- 
duct fully justified this honor. ; 
Soon after reaching Mexico, he was 
appointed by General Butler civil ee 
and military governor of Saltillo, yy 
but after the battle of Monterey, 
received orders to join General 
Taylor with his brigade. He was 
first under fire at the terrible battle 
of Buena Vista, on the 22d and 
23d of Febraary, 1847, and _partic- 
ularly distinguished himself in the 
furious encounters of the second 
day. With a command reduced 
to 400 men by details sent to check 
a flank movement of Santa Anna, 
General Lane maintained the posi- 
tion he occupied against an attack 
of six thousand Mexicans. It ap- 
pears almost incredible that he was 
enabled to roll back such an over- 
whelming foree. When Santa An- 
na made his last desperate attack 
on the Illinois and Kentucky regi- 
ments, General Lane, at a critical 
moment, hastened to their support, 
and his timely aid enabled the 
column to reform and return to the 
contest, and thus contributed 
largely to the victory that crowned 

American arms. In September, 

1847, General Lane was transferred 
to Scott’s line. On the 20th of 
September he took up his line of 
march for the capital at the head of 
& column of volunteers, including 
some horse, and two pieces of ar- 
tillery, and amounting in all to 
about 2500 men. On the way, Major 
Lally joined him with a thousand 
men, and at Jalapa his force was 
further augmented by a company 
of mounted riflemen, two compa- ° 
Dies of infantry (volunteers), and 
two pieces of artillery. At this 


time the gallant Colonel Childs, U. S. A., was 
holding out Puebla, against a siege conducted by 
Santa Anna in person. Foiled in this effort, the 
Mexican general moved towards Huamantla, with 
the purpose of attacking General Lane’s column 
in the rear, simultaneously with another attack 
from the direction of Puebla. But General Lane, 
who throughout the campaign exhibited the 
highest military qualities, penetrated the design 
of the enemy, and leaving a detachment to 
guard the wagon trains, diverged from the main 
road and marched on to Huamantla, which he 
reached on the 9th of October. The Mexicans, 
dismayed at his unexpected appearance, hung 
out white flags, and the Americans began to en- 
ter the city. The treacherous Mexicans, how- 
ever, opened a fire on his alvanced guard, under 
Captain Walker, and a terrible contest took place 
in the plaza. General Lane, in the meanwhile, 
was engaged with the reinforcement brought up 
under Santa Anna; but after a furious battle the 
Americans were victorious, and the stars and 


~ 
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stripes waved in triumph over Huamantla. The 
remains of the Mexican force fell back on Atlixo, 
where they were rallied and reinforced by Gen- 
eral Rea. General Lane, coming up after a long 
and fatiguing march, found the enemy strongly 
posted on a hill-side about a mile and a half from 
the town, and immediately gave them battle. 
After a desperate conflict the Mexicans gave 
way, and threw themselves into Atlixo. At 
nightfall General Lane established his batteries 
on a commanding eminence, and opened his fire 
on the town ; but the Mexican troops having re- 
treated, the civil authorities immediately surren- 
dered the place, and the Americans took posses- 
sion of it. Throughout the remainder of the 
campaign General Lane was in active service, 
and contributed greatly to its fortunate issue. 
His operations exhibited a striking combination 
of intelligence and daring. With a Napoleonic 
celerity of movement, he appeared almost ubi- 
quitous. Wherever and whenever his presence 
| was most needed, then and there did the ‘‘ Marion 
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of the Mexican war” make his appearance. The 
long marches executed by his command excited 
the admiration of military men as much as their 
chivalric daring in the field. General Lane suc- 
ceeded in infusing into his troops his own spirit 
of patient toil and brilliant valor. After march- 
ing many leagues under a broiling sun, reflected 
from arid plains and rocks, through rugged de- 
files and lonely valleys, the presence of the en- 
emy always found them ready to rush into battle, 
resistless and undaunted. Far away from the 
scenes of strife, we read of General Lane’s ex- 
ploits with mingled admiration and astonishment, 
and the barbarous names of Tlascala, Matama- 
ros, Galaxa, Tulaucingo, became “familiar in 
our mouths as household words,” when illustrated 
by the valor of the American general. The 
story of his deeds read like a romance, and there 
was that in the character of the gallant volun- 
teer which enlisted the warmest sympathy. He 
was the true type of the American citizen soldier, 
abandoning the tranquil delights of home, and 
the honors of a civic career, for the 

toils and dangers of war, at the call 

ot his country, and learning the 

military art ( its exercise. To 

the fiery and impetuous valor which 

distinguishes the French soldier, 

General Lane united the stern res- 

olution which characterized the old 

Roman warrior, but he repudiated 

the Roman military maxim, “ We 

to the Vanquished!” as unworthy 

ot an American officer. The 

wounded enemy received as much 

attention at his hands as a wounded 

comrade, and as ke had communi- 

cated to his men his spirit of en- 

durance and valor, so he impressed 

them by his example of humanity 

and moderation in victory. In 

July, 1848, General Lane returned 

to the United States, and was ap- 

pointed by President Polk, Territo- 

Governor of Oregon. After a 

us journey, he reached his 

in March, 1849, and immedi- 

ly organized the government. 


"ty After being superseded by Governor 


Gaines, under Taylor’s administra- 
tion, he was elected by the people 
of Oregon, with whom he was 
universally popular, as delegate to 
congress. In 1853, the outrages of 
the Indians in the southern part of 
Oregon, called him once more to 
the field at the head of a small 
force of volunteers and regular 
troops, and after a desperate battle 
near Table Rock, in which he was 
ay. severely wounded, he succeeded in 
os es forcing them into submission and 
peace. As delegate from Oregon, 
General Lane was uuvremitting in 
his advocacy of the interests of 
the territory, and untiring in bis 
efforts to bring her within the circle 
of the Union. This great measure 
was carried at the recent session of 
Congress, and General Lane 
worthily represents the new State 
as one of her senators. The career 
of the subject of our sketch exhib- 
its in a striking light the practical 
working of our political institutions, 
through the operation of which 
genius and patriotism, however 
humbly placed, are sure of recog- 
nition and of the opportunity of 
finding a certain path to the highest 
honors and distinction. So true is 
this, that in reading the muster-roll 
of American statesmen, we find 
very few indeed, comparatively, 
who are indebted to the cireum- 
stance of birth or the possession of 
fortune for an advantageous start 
on the pathway of fame. Our an- 
nals are crowded with the names of 
men, who, in politics and arms, 
have risen to greatness in = of, 
or rather, to speak more philosoph- 
ically, in consequence of what 
some might term the frowns of for- 
tune. The effect of freedom of 
action and absence of hereditary 
distinction is inevitably to develop 
those qualities of a high manhood 
which shape individual and national 
destinies. The man who creates his 


career does what he attempts well. 
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THE HEIRESS OF BURGUNDY. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF LOUIS XI. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


The last speaker’s face, inflamed with anger, 
was turned towards the counsellors. His hands 
were extcnded in the vehemence of his gesticu- 
lation, and the looks of the multitude followed 
him with earnest though silent assent. The ab- 
rupt address was received with far other senti- 
ments by the two captive ministers. There was 
an indignity in being thus confronted by an ig- 
noble commoner which touched the pride of 
rank that even in turbulent Burgundy was a 
sacred thing. 

“ Caitiffs !’’ exclaimed Himbercourt. “ Notto 
you do we answer for our actions.” 

There was no reply to this scornful speech. 
The feeling of those who heard it had passed the 
point of wordy retort. Certain of the graver cit- 
izens approached the princess and adjured her to 
depart from the hall. 

“There is not a man in all Ghent who would 
not peril life in your majesty’s defence,” they 
said. ‘‘But your presence here can be of no 
farther avail, and may even irritate passions 
which ought to be restrained. We would, there- 
fore, pray that your majesty return to the palace 
with a fitting guard.” 

The woman in Margaret conquered, and in 
tears the princess retired, convinced of the truth 
of the admonition she had received, and alarmed 
at the scene she had witnessed. 

“Ah, my worthy councillors! Am I then 
powerless to save you, even though it be from the 
effects of your own imprudent use of power ? 
Yet I will hope for the best.” 

Her hope was in vain. Two days afterward, 
Hugonet and Himbercourt, having been con- 
demned to death, were beheaded in front of the 
town hall, and Margaret had the inexpressible 
anguish of being forced to sign a full and com- 
plete amnesty and pardon of all who had been 
concerned in these extra-judicial proceedings. 
During these days of danger, while her rule and 
personal safety was jeopardized, Maximilian was 
assiduous in tendering his services, advancing 
her interests by such means as was in his power. 
He was not forgetful of the ill-featured Rudolf 
who had evinced such unforeseen and favorable 
disposition. Such scanty supylies of money as 
Maximilian could command, isposed with 
a discrimination which owed 3 to Rudolt’s 
suggestions. To his own peMonal interests 
Maximilian had secured a valuable auxiliary in 
the Count Orel, to whose arguments in behalf of 
the handsome German the princess listened with 
an ear readily disposed toward conviction. 
Could fortune have given more favorable prom- 
ise? And were not the joyous hopes of Max- 
imilian well founded? Nevertheless, all these 
fond hopes were suddenly overthrown. 

On an early day in August, Count Orel pre- 
sented himself at the palace entrance, expecting, 
as usual, an unobstructed admission. But the 
sentinel placed his halberd across the entrance. 

“Tam ordered,” he said, “to forbid the en- 
trance of yourself and the 

The count was astounded. But the soMier 
was impenctrable. Neither bribe nor persuasion 
could extract aught from him, and the count de- 
parted to convey to Maximilian the mortifying 
intelligence. The latter could scarce credit his 
ears, nor the oft repeated asseverations of his 
friend. He was, however, soon furced to 
conviction. 

“ Perfidious and deceitful princess,” exclaimed 
Maximilian. Is your favor at the option of the 
English gold and French cunning? LTereafter, 
who shall trust to the smiles and the flattering 
words of women ?” 

“Hush, noble sir!” interrupted the count. 
“ Forget not that walls have cars. I much sus- 
pect, with yourself, that the movements of King 
Louis, or the English Edward, have some con- 
cern in this. But surely, on such ground, the 
princess would not have thus summarily exclud- 
ed us from her presence. Something must have 
aroused her feelings most deeply, ere she would 
have done thus discourteously. But observe 
you, here approaches Rudolf the smith, or Rob- 
ber Rudolf, as he is sometimes termed. Princely 
sir, incur ycu not discredit in having about your 
person so discreditable a retainer?” 

The well meant reproof jarred on the already 
irritated mind of the young Austrian, and a pet- 


ulant retort arose to his lips, the utterance of 
which was luckily prevented by the instant ap- 
pearance of the perscnage discussed. 

“Noble prince,” exclaimed the rude-featured 
smith, “doubtless I may speak freely, since the 
Count Orel can scarce be ignorant of those affairs 
which my words concern I would inform you 
that the French Count Montana has accused you 
of compassing the ruin of the councillors Hugo- 
net and Himbercourt. Ic is said to have proved 
to our princess that you were known to have 
uttered threats, and what not, against their au- 
thority and safety. Something has been said 
concerning certain letters pas-ing from your 
hand. Know, prince, at all events, that our mis- 
tress has openly and most bitterly declared 
against you.” 

“So be it then!” exclaimed Maximilian ; and 
in his anger the steel cap which he held in hand 
was dashed violently to the stone pavement on 
which he stood. “To-morrow for Austria! It 
shall never be said that Maximilian of Germany 
submits to be flouted like a cast-off shoe! Ac- 
cusations, prithee! How would such arrant 
knaveries have been tolerated, unless the princess 
were already disposed by interest to entertain and 
favor them ?” 

Expostulation was unavailing, and he depart- 
ed, pale with contending passions. 

“He has reason,” said the smith, decfrential- 
ly, to his sole remaining companion. ‘“ ’Sdeath, 
were she not my mistress, I could find it in my 
heart to speak as ill of her myself.” 

“ Silence, minion!” retorted the count. 

“Hard words harm not,” rauttered the other, 
moving away. “ But as for this snarl, Rudolf 
the Robber-Smith will find a way through it if 
any one can.” 


“ Whither go you?” cried a citizen, hastening 
toward a group of acquaintances who were hur- 
rying past with eager faces. _ 

“To the palace, to the palace!" was the an- 
swer. “Do you not know that the princess 
to-day gives public audience, ‘and that she will 
answer the offers of marriage made by the 
French king? And those of the Englishman, I 
daresay, also. Come on, come on, laggard.” 

“Tam always the last to get, the news,” replied 
the first speaker, pettishly. ‘| Wait but a sec- 
ond while I bar up my shop, and I'll go with 
you.” 

“ Well said !”’ exclaimed h's hearers, with a 
loud laugh, still pressing onward. “ Wait, and 
find ourselves on the wrong side of the gate. Not 
we, master Gaspard.” 

The latter, a lithe furmed and mercurial per- 
sonage, did not waste breath ij objurgation, but 
betook himself instantly to @osing shop. A 
moment sufficed for this, whenffdarting forward 
through back lanes and by-pass§ges, he had the 
satisfaction of distancing his churlish friends, 
and of placing himself within the great audience 
hall in a position that enabled him clearly to hear 
and discern all which passed. ‘The princess had 
already seated herself in the chair of state at the 
upper end of the hall. Never had she looked 
more beautiful than at that moment, when a 
shade of anxiety and care — on her spirited 
and finely chiselled features, clsiming the sym- 
pathy and love of her admiring subjects. 


“ Saint Anthony !” exclaimed}the impressible 
Gaspard. “Had ever a peoplé more gracious 
and lovely queen to reign over them than we of 
Ghent and Burgundy? But hojid ; what high 
and mighty man is this who is; now about to 
speak ¢” 

A tall, haughty looking, and }richly dressed 
nobleman, moving a step forward and slightly 
bending knee, thus addressed |the princess: 
“Most noble and princely lady, }I bear in my 
hand missives from my illustrious{master, Louis 
of France, wherein are proposed articles of mar- 
riage contract between yourself and his son, the 
dauphin. By your ministers I haWe been given 
to understand that you are prepajred to accept 
these proposals, the tenor of whfich has been 
already laid before you.**And,} most noble 
princess, as you have been pleaseal under your 
own hand to signify your approval of the con- 
templated union, I trust and hopel that you will 
now graciously complete, by your puyic sig- 
nature, those forms which you may deen nec- 
essary to bind forever this so much esired 
union.” 

The princess listened attentively, with her pale 
brow leaned upon her hand. The low murmur 
which agitated the assemblage at the close of 
the Count Montana’s speech did not appear to 
move her. Yet her answer, brief as it was, was 


given with the most evident emotion and interest. 

“Tam ready, sir count,” she said in a low 
voice. “The parchment!” 

The count was in the act of advancing, when 
two men pressed befure him to the very foot of 
the throne. One of these was the English Earl 
of Chester. The other was Rudolf the smith. 
In his cager haste the latter had even placed one 
foot on the lower step of the ascent. Margaret, 
excited at sight of the bold intruder, rose from 
her seat. 

“ What means this outrage,” she cried, with a 
quivering voice. “ Hither, guards!” 

“Hear me, noble princess,” exclaimed the 
smith, clasping his hands with an impassioned 
gesture. “ Hear me for your life’s sake!” 

“Stay!” murmured Margaret, again seating 
herself with a countenance expressive of mingled 
scorn and wonder. “ Let us then hear what this 
madman has to say.” 

“Tam no madman, most noble mistress,”’ ex- 
claimed the smith. ‘I stand here to accuse the 
Count Montana of foul treachery and murder. 
His hired minions have maligned the fair fame 
of Prince Maximilian in your royal ears, and 
his hired assassins have struck their daggers in 
the breast of as noble a youth as ever breathed.” 

The princess sank back pallid with inward ag- 
itation. But the blood again returned to her 
lips as she turned an inquiring look at the 
smith. 

“ The Prince Maximilian— ?” 

“ Still lives !’ replied Rudolf, in answer to her 
half-finished question. ‘ Thanks to an aim not 
entirely sure, and to my own careful physic. 
Yes, he has been most foully belied, ever far 
beyond what we had at the time supposed. The 
proofs are in my master’s possession. The mur- 
derous deed, also, I will engage to bring home to 
this false knight who now holds his head so 
proudly before you.” 

“ What answer do you make to these words ?”” 
inquired Margaret, turning on Montana a pierc- 
ing look. 

“ What answer can I give to such consum- 
mate foolery, but the most utter denial ?” replied 
Montana. “The Prince Maximilian departed 
for Germany near a month since. This fellow is 
simply mad.” 

“Again I answer, royal madam, I am not 
mad. This Count Montana, as he knows full 
well, suborned false witnesses and produced false 
letters to convince yourself and your courtiers 
that my master, Prince Maximilian, was guilty 
of plotting the ruin of the Lords Hugonet and 
Himbercourt. My master was as guiltless of the 
deed, royal madam, as you yourself. Near a 
month since (as this Count Montana truly says) 
a party of assassins attacked the prince while 
journeying through the Black Forest. They 
assailed him unawares, and left him for dead. 
They would have made but too sure, had it not 
been for my poor aid. One of the assassins was 
struck down and divulged the whole story. The 
prince, as soon as he was able to be removed, 
turned himself hither by slow stages, purposing, 
with your permission, to vindicate himself fully 
in your hearing. Even now he waits permission 
to enter. 

For an instant Margaret was silent, though 
deep emotion was plainly visible in her coun- 
tenance. 

“ We will receive the Prince Maximilian,” she 
said, “at such time as may suit his pleasure.” 

The crowd pressed gradually back on each 
side of the entrance at the lower end of the hall. 
Maximilian, ghastly with loss of blood, came 
slowly forward, leaning on the arm of his faithful 
Orel. Arrived opposite the throne, he bent his 
head with courteous deference. 

“ Madam,” he said, speaking not without difi- 
culty, “I have understanding of the words just 
uttered by Rudolf the smith. What he has said 
is no more than true; and had it not been for 
him I should not now be living. As for this 
man Montana, his foul form is not worthy to 
soil the glove which I wear, or I might choose to 


tei face. Count Montana, my gage of 
battle lie the cleaner floor at your feet.” 

His glove of steel mail clanged at the feet of 
Montana. The latter, appalled at the accusing 
appearance of his victim, for a second vainly es- 
saved to answer. Instinctively he glanced 


around. owering and wrathful faces met his 
gaze. He felt that whe eyes of the princess, 


though partially vailed, were cegurding him with ' 


deep indignation. His bold bad courage was 
staggered, but he struggled hard to regain 
composure. 

«Let my squire lift the glove,” he said, “since 


the prince wills to offer battle. Were it not for 
his mortal and most unjust accusations, I should 
not presume to peril his person with my unwor- 
thy hand.” 

“Count Montana,” exclaimed the Earl of 
Chester, with a sudden and characteristic blunt- 
ness, ‘Count Montana, methinks the less that 
you say the better. We can plainly see the 
villain written in that face of yours.” 

Montana was silent. His esquire was about 
to lift the glove, when he was interrupted by the 
voice of the princess. 

“ My lords,” she said, “I forbid this combat 
on pain of my utmost displeasure. Prince Max- 
imilian, we are truly grieved at your sad misad- 
venture. Furthermore, most unwillingly de- 
ecived, we have heretofore done you much injus- 
tice, and would now publicly request your 
pardon.” 

At this generous avowal, the prince, had he 
possessed the necded strength, would have 
thrown himself at the feet of Margaret. But the 
eyes of the latter met his own, and that glance 
bore between their hearts a full communication. 
The Count Orel, detaching himself from the 
side of Maximilian, now advanced to the throne. 

“Beloved princess,” he said, “ permit me, a 
servant of your late honored father, to plead be- 
fore you the pretensions of this wounded prince, 
who lacks, if not the courage, at least the 
strength to prefer, in person, his own suit to your 
royal self. The Prince of Austria presumes not, 
like this Count Montana, to ensnare your word 
by old papers and half-way engagements. He 
presents himself to you as a suitor, in past time 
not unknown to you, but most fully wronged and 
belied in your ears. By no base deeds has he 
sought to accomplish his aims. TIlis state and 
condition you already know. Willing that you 
should consult the dictates of a proper prudence, 
he would entreat you to decide from the just dic- 
tates of the heart. The Prince Maximilian of 
Austria asks in marriage our royal mistress, the 
Princess Margaret of Burgundy.” 

Maximilian stood in pale suspense as a crim- 
inal about to receive sentence. But Margaret, 
rising in tears, descended the steps of the throne 
and extended to him her hand. 

“Margaret of Burgundy accepts the offered 
alliance of Prince Maximilian !” 

A burst of glad applause shook the groined 
rafters of she time-worn hall. Maximilian’s 
voice faltered as, pressing the fair hand to his 
lips, he exclaimed, “I here solemnly promise 
during life to respect the rights, and to labor 
for the good of the Princess and people of 
Burgundy !” 

A thousand voices again found utterance in 
one -resounding ery: “Long live Maximilian 
and Margaret of Burgundy !” 

“A hard battle,’”” muttered the stout Earl of 
Chester, as he strode away. “A hard battle, 
and a field fairly won !” 


CHILDREN AND STUDY. 


The Philadelphia North American and Gaz- 
ette makes the following judicious comments on 
the present system of study in the public schools : 
“We like to see an orderly school, and we can 
admire the proficiency of young females who run 
up their term averages to ninety-nine and a frac- 
tion. But we have not lost our relish for the 
rosy cheeks and buoyant step and generous mirth. 
of childhood. We cannot bear to see girls who 
are just opening into womanhood, with pale, 
anxious faces, and precarious steps, hurrying by 
from six mortal hours of study at school to four 
or five more mortal hours of study athome. We 
do not believe that a beneficent Creator ever 
designed that these patient, conscientious, dut ful 
children, should have all the joy of life crushed 
out in this style—that their youth should be spent 
upon the dreary tread-mil!l of incessant study— 
and that when the real work of life is to be com- 
menced, they should come to it with a disordered 
spine and shattered nerves, which turn to naught 
their lauded scholarship, and make the boasted 
education which was to have sustained and 
cheered them, a miserable drag-chain for the 
rest of their days,” 

THE HUMAN EYE, 

The eye is a daguerreotype-plate. It is set to 
receive pictures, not compose or paint them. 
The art of seeing well is not to think about see- 
ing. Let your eye alone. Let it go as clouds 
go, floating hither and thither at their will. 
Things will come to you if you are patient and 
receptive. No man knows what he sees, but 
only what he has seen. One looks at a great 
many things, but sees only a few; and those 
things which come back to him spontaneously, 
which rise up as pictures, afterwards, are the 
things which he really saw.— //enry Wa 
Beecher, 


see > 


If pride were an art, there would be many 
teachers. 
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THE NOVEL READER, 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 

Tuere is a certain friend of mine, by name 
Marianne Hallet, who is a handsome, merry, 
kind-hearted creature, the best girl of my acquain- 
tance, and, withal, a confirmed novel reader. I 
have known her for some years, and just as I 
heard her say, in her earnest manner, the first 


time I saw her, “I do like a good novel!” so I | 


hear her say it now. 


I know it is not considered good for a girl of | 
eighteen to cherish a propensity for novel read- | 


ing, especially when she finds that it constitutes 
one of her greatest enjoyments; indeed, I am 
aware that that propensity is reckoned, by many, 
an extremely pernicious one; still, I must con- 
fess that Marianne loved a well written romance 
as well asa hungry child loves bread and butter, 
and it is for you to judge of the effects of this 
penchant, that I commence these pages. For 
myself, speaking of novel reading in general, I 
have merely to say, that I think its effects de- 
pend entirely and altogether upon the degree of 
mental strength, of soundness of judgment, and 
nicety of discrimination, possessed by the reader ; 
in short, upon the amount of good sense with 
with which he or she may be endowed. 
Marianne had lost her mother some years pre- 
vious to the time of which Iam about to write. 
She had neither brother nor sister; at eighteen 
she was her father’s housckeeper, and they occu- 
pied a pretty, quiet country residence, some half- 
dozen miles from town. And there never was a 
more neatly-kept house than Marianne’s. The 
prettily furnished rooms were always in the nicest 
order, guiltless of a speck of dust, with good 
taste and habits of perfect neatness rendered 
everywhere visible in the arrangement of their 
contents. 
for Marianne to assist in taking care of, was al- 
ways nicely weeded and duly watered by her own 
hands, the moist earth kept beautifully clean, and 
each plant, with every withered leaf and strag- 
gling shoot carefully trimmed off, springing 


silent, you would be no longer a skeptic. For 
you too have human passions, terrible human 
passions ; you too have loved and hated, and 
hoped and feared—you know it. You would not 
read the novel, but you have lived it!” Let us 
return 

Marianne, as I have said, read her favorite 
novels day after day, and found a dear delight in 
them, and often, in the evenings, sitting by her 
father’s table, she read occasional chapters from 
them to him. Ido not think she inherited her 
taste for novel reading from him ; I think it was 
rather from her mother, but Mr. Iallet very 
much liked these things now and then, neverthe- 
less, and so he listened with the same pleasure 
that his daughter experienced in reading to him. 
And so the days and months and years went by, 
and Marianne never grew weary of her favorite 
pursuit. 

It was when she was just past her eighteenth 
year, that an aunt and uncle of Marianne’s, with 
their only child, a girl of about our heroine’s age 
(neither of whom Marianne had seen since she 
was a child), left the distant State where they 
had_ been hitherto residing, and came to take up 
their residence near the Hallets. And now, for 
a time, the usual quiet routine of Marianne’s ex- 
istence was a little altered and disturbed. The 
interchange of courtesies, the constant going and 
coming from one house to the other, consequent 
upon this arrival, occupied all Marianne’s leisure 
moments. At present, she found little time to 


| spend in reading. As I have said, she had not 
| seen her father’s brother and his family since her 


The garden, which was not too large | 


fresh, strong and blooming, from the bosom of | 


the brown, rich soil. In Marianne’s wardrobe, 
and in her father’s, the same thrift and niceness 
prevailed ; none could set a handsomer table than 
she, and she could make the lightest and sweet- 
est bread, the best pastry and preserves, and roast 
meat to perfection. Certainly, it was not possi- 
ble to find a fuult in her housekeeping, and as 
to herself, even in the midst of her many duties, 
she was always a model of neatness, always thie 
light-hearted, cheerful Marianne. And every 
one of these duties was strictly and fully per- 
formed, but somehow, they were very quickly 
performed also, and Marianne found a great deal 
of time to herself. 

The moment that these daily requirements 
were fulfilled found her with a book in her hand. 
This book was not always a novel. Marianne 
was well educated, and possessed an active 
mind, therefore the works which engaged her 
were no less healthy and instructive than amus- 
ing ; but it is not to be denied that, if the volume 
of history or researches which she laid down was 
interesting, the romance she took up afterward 
Was not one whit the less so. 

And thus she passed away many a delightful 
hour, ensconced in the luxurious depths of a 
favorite arm chair by the open window, aban- 
doning herself, with the pleasant consciousness 
of every task fulfilled, to the perfect, the unmin- 
gled happiness of these welcome seasons of recre- 
ation, and entering with the most honest, sincere 
and heartsfelt interest, into the lives of her hero 
and heroine, and their fictitious joys and 
sorrows. 

Fictitious, I said. I claim the gight to recall 
that word, my reader. It has no business where 
I placed it. I do not choose to yield a point to 
those enemies of romance, who base their argu- 
Ments against novel reading upon the assertion 
that “novels are composed merely of relations 
of the most improbable and impossible incidents 
in the world ; things that do not happen in real 
life.” How can these relations be false or im- 
probable, of incidents which are happening around 
us every day? For that they do happen thus, is 
indisputable, since the novelist, the delineator of 
hnman passions, must draw his models from the 
living, breathing multitude about him. I never 
hear any one sneering at, or condemning novels, 
but I think, as 1 regard that man or woman, “if 
the story of your life were written out faithfully 
and truly, and placed before you, you would be 


early childhood. She had, meanwhile, almost 
forgotten them, and meeting them at this late 
day, was nearly like meeting new acquaintances. 

She found her Uncle James a good-humored 
and kind-hearted but extremely matter-of-fact 
person indeed; her aunt, Mrs. Hallet, a lady 
who, although sufficiently agreeable, was some- 
what strict and formal in her appearance and 
manners, and in both of them, Marianne re- 
marked from the first, a peculiarity which she, of 
all others, was likely to be the first to discover, 
namely, that they both condemned the practice 
of novel reading. Her uncle, the tirst time he 
beheld her with one of her favorite books in her 
hand, slightly shook his head, with a little re- 
proving smile. 

“ What, reading a novel, my dear ?—and such 
a bright, active girl as you are, too? Don’tyou 
know that it will injure your mind, Marianne? 
You shouldn’t peruse such books as these—they 
are very bad fur you indeed. Never open a 
novel, niece, never!” 

Mrs. Hallet, on her part, seemed to be even 
more seriously moved than her husband, when 


| she first became aware of this dangerous propen- 
sity of Marianne’s. 


“ Marianne, you are not in the habit of read- 
ing these things, I hope?” she said, with some 


consternation and sincerity, touching with the ex- 


treme tips of her fingers the volume which lay 
upon her niece’s work-basket. 

“Yes, Aunt Helen,” said Marianne, smiling, 
“T read them very often indeed. 1 dare say you 
think it wrong, but—” 

“ Wrong !—it is extremely wrong,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Hallet.“ The most serious evils in- 
variably result from such a practice. Yourmind 
will become utterly frivolous in a little while, if 
you pursue it.” 

“ | have read novels ever since I was a little 
girl,” said Marianne, smiling still. 

“ You have! I wonder your mind is good for 
anything, truly. And your father allows you to 
do this?” 

“Yes; but he does not look at the matter as 
you do, aunt.” 

Mrs. Hallet resolved) to remonstrate with 
Marianne’s father upon the subject, aud she did 
so, convinced that she was doing her duty. But 
Mr. Hallet, listening quietly, said, in his pleasant 
manner, “ Why, Helen! 1 don’t see that Matri- 
anne’s reading has ever done her any harm. 
She is a very sensible girl; she knows how to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 1 think 
I have reason to be alarmed 

“Tam sorry,” was all Mrs. Hal said in .°- 
turn; “it is a great pity that Marianne should be 
unfitting herself for the duties of life as she is. 
Well, I have reason to rejoice that my Amanda 
never read a novel in her life, nor ever even ex- 
pressed the wish to do so.” 

This was perfectly true, as Marianne found 
reason to believe. For Amanda Hallet, a pretty, 
lively, but very shallow-minded girl, cared very 
little about reading anything. The cducational 
advantages svhich her father’s wealth had afford- 


ed her, she had taken no serious trouble to 
improve. Her mother had taken care that she 
should study all the more important and solid 
branches, as well as the lighter and less requisite 


ones, but the young lady received little real ben- | 


efit from them. ‘True, on leaving school, she 


possessed suflicient knowledge to give a good | 


idea of her attainments, and her parents were 
well satisfied. The knowledge, however, had no 
depth, and it did not take her long to forget what 
she had learned. 

On her leaving school, her mother had deter- 
mined also to instruct her thoroughly in the mys- 
tery of housekeeping. 
would be something new, and anything new 
pleased her. So, for an hour or two every day, 
she went into the kitchen with her mother, and 
beat eggs, and sifted sugar and flour, and meas- 
ured spices, and for another hour looked over 
linen-presses and worked with her needle, and 
afterwards sat in the parlor, played on the piano 
and worked ottoman-covers, like an obedient 
girl, and very much to her parents’ satisfaction. 
And Amanda thought it all very pretty, for a 
time, but by-and-by she grew terribly tired of it. 

Meanwhile, Marianne went on her quiet way, 
as usual. One day her aunt came in and found 
her reading a letter, written in unmistakably 
masculine handwriting, which letter Marianne, 
with a slight blush, folded up and placed in her 
pocket. This circumstance attracted the atten- 
tion of her aunt. She regarded this confusion, 
this secrecy, as ominous, but she said nothing 
touching the matter. She thought a great deal, 
however. 

It was not long afterwards that one day, enter- 
ing the room where Marianne was accustomed to 
sit, she beheld a similar letter lying open in the 
work-basket, and half concealed by the work 
with which Marianne had been engaged. As 
Mrs. Hallet thus glanced at the letter, she read 
distinctly the words at the commencement, “ My 
beloved Marianne.”’ 

At this moment Marianne herself came iu, and 
going to the work-stand, quietly removed the 
letter which she fiad thoughtlessly left there, 
and disposed of it}as on the former occasion. 

Mrs. Hallet said quietly, “1 did not know 
you had a correspondent, Marianne.” 

“ How do you know it is a gentleman ¢” asked 
Marianne, blushing. 

“IT have seen the chirography of these letters, 
which, even at this distance, could not be mis- 
tuken for that of a lady,” replied her aunt, sus- 


piciously. ‘I hope the correspondence is not 
clandestine?” And her tone seemed almost 
severe. 


“ ] hope you will not speak to my father about 
it,” said Marianne, turning away with a blush. 
Mrs. Hallet did not see that it was with a smile 
also. 

She stood, struck with amazement. 
clandestine correspondence, then ! 
of novel reading,” she said to herself. And she 
returned home in the most distracted frame of 
mind possible to conceive. It seemed as if a 
weight rested on her conscience. Now that she 
knew of this clandestine correspondence, was she 
not in a measure responsible for its results, if she 
concealed it? ‘What should she do—discluse the 
affair at once? She felt that it was her duty to 
tell her husband, at least. 

He was as much astonished and concerned as 
she herself, and for at least an hour, they dis- 
cussed the matter together. Mrs. Hallet, in her 
excitement, thought that Marianne’s father 
should know of it at once, but her husband, afier 
hesitating awhile, thought it best to keep it still 
for the present, and so they agreed. 

Meanwhile, Amanda was down stairs in the 
parlor, practising music, under the direction of a 
new teacher whom she had coaxed her father to 
engage for her. Amanda was in raptures with 
this new teacher. Visiting her cousin the fol- 
lowing day, she gave her an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of him. 

“He is so handsome, Marianne,” she said, 
“QO, so handsome, and with such an elegant fig- 
ure, such agdistinguished air!” 

“ A foreigner?” asked Marianne, quietly. 

“Yes—an Italian. I wish you could hear 
him speak—his accent is charming, and he plays 
so delightfully, and sings some little Italian 
songs (of his own composition) so sweetly, 

farianne. I positively watch the clock every 
day, for the hour when he comes. It is such a 
relief, after that horrid housekeeping, that I have 
got so tired of. We sing together—the signor 
and {, and I make such progress in my music! 
He assures mama that I am the most promising 


It was a 


Amanda was willing ; it 


pupil he possesses ; and mama is so gratified, you 
can’t think.” 

Marianne shook her head at her cousin. 
“Yes, I can see that you are a very promising 
pupil!” she said. ‘I can see that you are prob- 
ably making the greatest progress! In some- 
thing besides music !” 

But Amanda neither saw the gesture nor heard 
the words. Her head—yes, and her heart too, 
were filled with nothing but her Italian teacher 
now. ‘The interest she took in her music was 
really wonderful. The housekeeping was neg- 
lected ; she cared for nothing but practising now. 
It is true that her mother did not quite approve 
of this sudden neglect of her household occu- 
pations, ‘‘but,”’ she allowed, “since she is mak- 
ing such wonderful musical progress, and takes 
so deep an interest in it, it would be a pity to 
cross her. I can very well indulge her a little, 
since she is generally so industrious.” 

And so, week after week, for three months, the 
musical development of Amanda’s talents went 
on. During this time, Mrs. Hallet had seen no 
more of Marianne’s letters. ‘The fact was, that 
Marianne diligently kept them out of her way. 


| But the good lady visited very frequently at her 


This comes 


brother’s, and kept her niece in sight from day to 
day, giviog her, now and then, some pieces of 
quiet advice respecting the conduct which was 
expected of her. Still she felt very uneasy at this 
mystery of the letters. 

“JT don’t know,” she said confidently to her 
husband, “1 don’t know what would become of 
Marianne’s father if anything were to happen. 
And I am afraid something is wrong there. 
Suppose she were to run away with this corre- 
spondent of hers! Her father would wish he had 
never seen the day when he allowed her to take 
one ef those pernicious novels in her hand. I 
cannot be too thankful that Amanda does not 
possess this fatal inclination which I am sure 
will yet bring sorrow to Marianne Hallet.” 

His wife’s complaints rendered Mr. Hallet 
more uneasy for Marianne than he had been 
before. But he scarcely liked to confess it. 

“Tt hardly seems as if Marianne cou/d do any- 
thing wrong,” he said, “she seems so sensible ; 
and yet, I don’t know as I should be surprised if 
she should disappoint us, when she reads so 
many novels. They are enough to turn any- 
body’s brain.” 

Meanwhile, poor Marianne read as many nov- 
els as ever, and, truth to say, her brain seemed 
to be in no danger of turning, nor, 1 will ven- 
ture, did she once take it into her little head to 
commit any romantic escape whatever; but 
somebody else did. 

One fine morning Marianne sat alone in the 
parlor ; her father was in town, and was not ex- 
pected to return until nine o’clock. Feeling 
rather lonely, and hearing that her cousin 
Amanda was also alone at home, suffering from 
a slight headache, her parents being at the time 
away from home for the evening, Marianne put 
on her bonnet and went over to sit with her for 
an hour or two. 

On reaching the house she entered the parlor, 
expecting to find her cousin, but Amanda was 
not there. “She is up in her room,” thought 
Marianne, and she went up stairs, proceeding di- 
rectly to her cousin’s chamber. Opening the 
door, she beheld Amanda standing at her bureau, 
removing the contents of a small private drawer 
where she kept her jewelry, and transferring 
them to her pocket. The room was in the great- 
est disorder. Amanda started violently on seeing 
her cousin enter, and blushed deeply, seeming 
like one very much confused, but not like the vic- 
tim of a headache. 

“What in the world is the matter? and what 
are you about, Amanda, that you look so 
frightened ?” said Marianne, banteringly ; “ pos- 
itively, I should think, by your confusion, that 
you were committing a robbery, if you were not 
appropriating your own treasures.” 

“ [—I—that is—” stammered Amanda. 

“What?” smiled Marianne. “I thought 
you had a headache, and have come to keep you 
in company; but I am afraid I intrude!” 

Amanda was silent—hesitated, looked at her 
earnestly, and then, seeming to be driven into a 
corner, glanced at her watch and advanced 
towards her cousin. 

“ Hush !” she said in a low voice and with an 
important air. ‘Marianne, since you’re here, 
and if you’ll promise to help me, I'll tell you 
something, for the truth is, you are just the one 
I needed. Only when you first came in, I was 
so startled. But you'll be discreet, I know. 
I’m going to elope, Marianne !” 
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She said it with a little air of consequential 
importance. Marianne was as one thunderstruck. 

“Going to elope ?—with whom ?”’ 

“ With the signor, my handsome music teacher. 
Don’t you envy me ?” 

“ When were you going ?” 

“ At eight—it only wants ten minutes of it now. 
I must hurry.” 

“You are going to elope with your music- 
teacher ?” 

“Yes!” Amanda began to look frightened. 

“ And at eight o’clock this evening ?”’ 

“Ye-e-s !” 

“ Begging your pardon, Cousin Amanda, you 
wont do any such thing!” said Marianne, with 
quiet resolution, advancing and taking her hand. 
“Come with me!” 

“J will not! Whatdo you mean, Marianne ?” 
whimpered Amanda, beginning to cry. 

“ You will. And I mean precisely what I say ; 
so come along, Amanda !” 

“O, dear, dear! I wish I hadn’t toid you! 
Francisco told me not tell a soul!” sobbed 
Amanda. “0, what shall Ido! Let me go, 
Marianne.” 

“ Amanda Hallet, if you don’t come with me 
this instant, I’ll call the servants from the 
kitchen, and send for your father.” 

This threat, and even more, the stern voice of 
Marianne, frightened Amanda into obedience. 
She suffered her cousin to lead her down stairs. 

“What are you going to do with me?” she 
asked tremulously. Leading her up to a large 
china-closet, the entrance of which was near 
the foot of the stairs, Marianne unlocked the 
door. 

“Tam going to put you in there,” she said, 
suiting the action to the word, “and now, 
Amunda, I charge you not to make the slightest 
noise, or try to get out till] come for you. I do 
not wish to let the servants know of this affair, 
for your sake. You'll repent it if they do. Be 
quiet now, and make the best of it, tor I tell you 
you will not elope to-night.” 

“‘ But you're not going to shut me up here ? 
I shall smother—go into fits !” 

“ At your peril. There’s a window up over 
the door, not wide enough to let you out, but 
sufficiently so to let in air and light from the hall 
when the door is open and the lamp is lit. I 
shall come back in ten minutes. Mind what I 
have told you.” And she went, locking the 
door upon her sobbing prisoner and taking the 
key with her. She knew Amanda would be safe 
‘there. 

It took her just five minutes to go to the min- 
ister’s house, where her uncle and aunt were, and 
to let them know that their presence was required 
at home. The alarm they felt at this sudden 
summons was only equalled by that with which 
they learned the story vf Amanda’s attempted 
elopement from Marianne’s lips. Consternation 
and astonishment held the minds of both. 
Could such a thing be? Their Amanda, who 
had never read a novel in her life. 

Hurrying down the moonlit road, they espied 
the figure of a man standing half-concealed in the 
shadow of a tree, at an angle which approached 
to the Hallets’ house, and near him a horse and 
chaise. Mr. Hallet half stopped 
that rascally Italian. 


“Tt is he— 
I could tell him halfa mile 
away. Helen and you Marianne,” he contin- 
ued, “leave the road here, and run home 
across the fields; I’m going to see him. But 
stay—I’ll go on with you a step, that he mayn’t 
suspect me and get off.” 

And they entered the field together, when, after 
proceeding a little further, Mr. Hallet left them, 
and skirting the road, under the shadow of the 
trees that separated it from the field, approached 
the signor’s lurking-place, where he was awaiting 
the appearance of the rich Mr. Hallet’s daugh- 
ter, who was going to elope with him and make 
his fortune. 

Meanwhile the pale and indignant Mrs. Hallet 
proceeded homeward with her niece in a state ut- 
terly indescribable. Her Amanda about to elope 
with a music-teacher! The idea was overwhelm- 
ing. How had this state of things ever come 
about without her knowledge ? and how had she 
failed to see that something was going wrong ? 
“To think,” she said to herself, bitterly, “to 
think that all the while I have been distressing 
myself about Marianne, this very plot should be 
maturing in my own house—that instead of 
Marianne, it should be my daughter.” It was 
too much. Her anger, shame and mortification 
were unspeakable. 

But, after all, Amanda was safe, and with this 
consoling thought, Mrs. Hallet felt how deeply 


she was indebted to herniece. ‘‘ You have done 
me a great service,” she said, “a great service, 
Marianne; I cannot thank you as I ought, to- 
night, I am so bewildered, so—”’ 

Marianne answered that she wanted no thanks ; 
and now, reaching the house, they were silent, 
and passed unnoticed in. In two minutes the 
closet door was opened, and the imprisoned 
Amanda, sobbing, frightened (in anticipation of 
the scolding that was coming), and, withal, a 
little sulky at having her romance so summarily 
put an end to, was liberated, and stood before 
her mother. 

And now Marianne, having seen her prisoner 
safely delivered up to the proper authorities, 
quietly withdrew and left the house, allowing her 
long-repressed excitement to escape, now that 
the danger was over, in one long-drawn sigh. 

“So!” she soliloquized, “this is what the 
music-lessons came to !”” 

She ran lightly home, where she was shortly 
joined by her father, who was no less astonished 
on learning of the evening’s occurrence, than 
Marianne had been in taking part in them. 

Meanwhile, down the quiet moonlit road, un- 
der the trees, a scene was enacting which, 
although without spectators, was sufficiently ani- 
mated and exciting. There were but two actors 
in it, the one a miserable, moustached, cowardly 
dandy, shrinking in pitying fear, the other the 
indignant Mr. Hallet, who administered to the 
signor what he afterwards described to his wife 
as “a sound horsewhipping, given with the fel- 
low’s own whip-lash,” and then, after seeing the 
smarting, crest-fallen exquisite jump alone into 
the vehicle which had been destined also to con- 
vey away his bride, and drive furiously away, 
took his own way homeward. 

The following morning Marianne’s uncle made 
them an early visit, and a little later Mrs. Hallet 
also made her appearance, both to speak of the 
last night’s affair, and to render their acknowl- 
edgements to Marianne of the service she had 
performed. | 

Mrs. Hallet, entering the apartment where the 
father and daughter were seated, surprised her 
niece reading another of those mysterious letters, 
and not seeming to be at all ‘ fear of her father, 
it appeared, but immediately! on her aunt’s ap- 
pearance, she smiled and blushed as before on a 
similar occasion, and laid the epistle at once 
aside. { 

“Don’t let me disturb you, ‘I beg,” said Mrs. 
Hallet, half pausing, “if you are occupied.” 

“ O, no—no, aunt,” said Marianne, and Mr. 
Hallet rose to place a chair for the guest, echoing 
his daughter's words. 

“No, no! Come in, Helen !” he said, “ we're 
not so busy but we can talk to you. Marianne 
was reading to me some portijons of Mr. Graf- 
ton’s last letter, that is all. Sit down, Helen.”’ 


“Mr. Grafton’s last ‘Them silently echoed 


” 


Mrs. Hallet’s thoughts. Then} this correspond- 
ence was not clandestine, after‘all? Mr. Hallet 
knew, and not only knew, bult approved of it. 
But making no comment either on it, or on 
Marianne’s deeper blush anfl more roguish 
smile, she took the proffered /seat, and shortly 
opened upon the subject that lhad previously oc- 
cupied her. 

She had spent the pe in talking to 
Amanda and Amanda had solfbingly confessed 
how the signor and she had fallen in love with 
one another, and how they had length agreed 
to elope, both feeling sure that h@r parents would 
never consent to their marriage,{and the signor 
strenuously urging her to preserve their mutual 
regard a secret from her father an\d mother. 

The affair was discussed somewhat at length 
between Mrs. Hallet, her brothjer-in-law and 
niece, and the lady thanked Marifinné sincerely 
for the part she had taken. 

“ You behaved very bravely infleed about it, 
Marianne,” shesaid. ‘“ I could not have stopped 
the matter better myself. It was: certainly re- 
markable in you. I cannot, I confess, help 
wondering at it; a display of ore and 
good sense like that in so young 4» girl, and es- 
pecially—”’ she hesitated. 

“And especially, aunt,” suppligd the neice, 
laughing, “ir one so fond of romance herself— 
such a devourer of novels, in short ¥” 

Mrs. Hallet slightly laughed lso, but in 
rather an embarrassed way. This) was exactly 
what she had thought. This matter dismised, 
the other, the subject of Mrs. Hallet’s curiasity, 
was gradually brought up. And now she found, 
for the first time, that Marianne had been for 
six months engaged to be married to the Mr. 
Grafton spoken of, the writer of these mysterious 


letters. He had been for some five months now, 
absent on business in Europe, during which pe- 
riod the lovers had constantly corresponded. 
He was daily expected home now, and soon after 
his return, they were to be married. So there 
was no romance in the matter, after all ; it proved 
to be a very commonplace affair indeed. Mrs. 
Hallet’s illusions were dispelled. 

Three days afterwards Mr. Grafton returned, 
and Mrs. Iallet was made acquainted with him, 
and now she found her conjectures still farther 
in the wrong. It was to be supposed, at least, 
that Marianne’s lover was young and handsome, 
and Mrs. Hallet wondered whether he was a 
poet, or an artist, a physician, a clergyman, or a 
lawyer. 

He proved to be neither the one nor the other. 
Mr. Grafion was some fifteen or twenty years 
older than Marianne ; he had simply a fine coun- 
tenance, lighted by a warm heart, and he was a 
merchant in the city. 

“Ts this your intended husband ?”’ Mrs. Hallet 
could not help saying to Marianne, when she was 
alone with her. 

Marianne, smiling, assured her that it was. 

“You are not at all romantic, I must say, 
Marianne, after all!” 

“No,” said Marianne, “I am quite content 
with reading romances. I do not care to make 
them.” 

A month afterwards, Marianne was married, 
and was so little sentimental on the occasion, as 
to assist, as usual, with her own hands, in pre- 
paring breakfast. 

“T think, Helen,” said Mr. James Hallet to 
his wife, “ I think our anxiety concerning Mari- 
anne was quite uncalled for. She has proved 
that she has good sense sufficient not only for her 
own welfare, but that of other people too, for it 
was her sensible conduct that saved Amanda 
from that miserable Italian. It is plain that 
novel reading has not injured her, and moreover, 
I don’t believe it ever will.” 

And Marianne loves romance reading as well 
as ever, reader, bat it does not prevent her from 
being as wise and exemplary a wife and mother 
as any to be found. 

Amanda also is married now ; as to the signor, 
he was never heard of in that neighborhood again. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial ] 


FEMALE HEROISM. 


BY H. CRANE DALBERG. 

Ir was in the dark days of the American Rev- 
olution, when the sun of liberty was waning, and 
an impenetrable gloom seemed to shroud the 
struggling efforts of the patriots, and darken the 
horizon of our country, when the the hirelings of 
George III. were overrunning the Carolinas in 
concert with hordes of native loyalists, when 
none but the gallant Marion with his noble vol- 
unteers were able to resist the shock of war, and 
they only by stratagem ; we repeat, that it was in 
those days that the American women appeared 
as if by magic, heroic, devoted, self-sacrificing 
beings. 

Such was Kate Herbert, the daughter of a loy- 
alist, the sister of a patriot brother. Her father 
ranked high in wealth, and enjoyed an enviable 
social position, until the war cry of the Britons 
aroused the land, and fearing the confiscation of 
his estates, he openly denounced the popular 
cause and renewed his allegiance to the British 
sovereign. ‘Ihe soldiery of Europe had met the 
rugged New Englander on Bunker’s height, and 
felt the strength of his arm, and tested the cour- 
age of his heart. And now the war-cloud had 
rolled from the far North, devastating the Mid- 
die States in its onward march to the South. 
But the chivalrous Southron too was trained in 
arms to receive them, and bloody were the skir- 
mishes that folloaved them there. 

Frantic with joy was old Herbert when the 
British directed their efforts to the speedy subju- 
gation of the South. He immediately sent his 
agents far and wide to convene the tories, wish- 
ing to’) the advent of the army by a brilliant 
exploit thi would redound to his glory, and 
possibly cause his name to be mentioned with fa- 
vor to his most gracious sovereign. Kate was 
on the tip-toe of expectation to learn the scheme 
which had taken possession of her father’s brain. 
So upon the day ot the gathering, she disguised 
herself in a complete suit of her brother’s clothes, 
and mingled with the compawy without attract- 
ing more than ordinary attention. The plot was 
discovered to those present by Mr. Herbert, who 


enjoined the utmost secrecy. The plan appear- 7 
ed feasible to all present except Kate, who was 
determined to thwart it. 

Reader, the old gentleman intended to capture 
“Marion and his men”’—but we shall see. At 
the first convenient moment, the disguised girl 
stole unperceived away to her home, where don- 
ning her proper dress, which was this night a 
riding habit buttoned closely about her sylph- 
like form, and without waiting for a minute to 
elapse, she saddled and bridled a favorite horse, 
preferring to do the work herself rather than trust 
it toa servant, who would be likely to expose 
her absence. To mount was the work of a mo- 
ment, when the high-spirited animal bounded 
away with the speed of the wind. Five, ten, fif- 
teen miles were left behind, and only five more 
miles separated her from Marion’s camp on 
“ Snow Island.” 

But hark ! the clatte? of hoofs behind attracts 
her attention. She is pursued by a squad of 
horsemen. Seated upon a coal-black charger, 
whose fiery eyes and flowing mane indicate Ara- 
bian blood, and whose speed is only equalled by 
the wind, is a fair young girl, with blooming 
cheeks and head proudly erect, as she urges her 
steed to greater exertions. Now she partially 
raises herself in the saddle, with her face turned 
to the pursuers, she vainly endeavors to pierce 
the darkness. On, on, flew the pursued and the 
pursuers—the white foam covering the beasts as 
they sped in this wild, headlongrace. Ye gods, 
propitiate fortune’s favor now! Ah! she has 
gained the point, and evaded the chase by plung- 
ing recklessly into a swamp, where she encoun- 
tered a sentinel who guided her to Marion’s 
hiding place, and she saw for the first time the 
partizan chief. She briefly recounted to him 
her information. Marion expressed his grati- 
tude with warmth ; he also offered her an escort, 
which she promptly accepted. Marion stationed 
a dozen men to intercept the horsemen when 
they should give up the chase, and with eighty 
more tried and true men, well mounted, and in 
excellent spirits, set forth to punish the tory clan. 

After a sharp ride of two hours they reached 
their destination, surprised and took the whole 
number prisoners without the loss of a single 
man. Kate’s father was released on parole at 
her intercession. The horsemen were captured 
after a struggle, and proved to bea small detach- 
ment of Tarleton’s cavalry, who in a frolicsome 
spirit undertook to ride down the American girl. 
Such was one of the many exploits which dis- 
tinguished the women of the Revolution. 


>- 


THE HOUSE OF RIENZI, AT ROME, 
The story of Rienzi known to students of Roman 
history, has been rendered equally familiar to the 
par-west and the reader of romance, by Miss 
itford’s fine tragedy, and by Bulwer’s popular 
novels. The house of the “friend of Petrarch, 
hope of Italy—Rienzi, last of Romans,” stands 
at the end of the Vicolo della Fontenella at 
Rome. It is, as our engraving shows, a strange 
structure of brick, with two stories, its halls cov- 
ered with fragments of columns and antique or- 
naments, exhibiting a pitiful want of uniformity 
and taste. Over an arch, once supposed to bea 
doorway, is a long Latin inscription culogistic of 
the great tribune. Nicolas, or, as abbreviated 
by the Italians, Cola di Rienzi, was born in 
Rome in 1310. His birth, however, was not 
without the singular charm of a distinguished 
lineage, for though his mother was simply a Ro- 
man woman of humble condition, his father was 
the son of an emperor of Germany, Henry VII., 
born out of wedlock. To this circumstance be 
probably owed the liberal culture accorded to his 
youthful intellect which was well adapted to train 
it for the accomplishment of no ordinary deeds. 
From his youth, says his Italian biographer, he 
was nourished with the milk of eloquence; he 
became a good grammarian, a better rhetori- 
cian, and was well versed in the works of the best 
writers.. From their pages his powerful imagin- 
ation derived an extraordinary alimédnt. In the 
glowing records of Livy and Suetonius, Sallust 
and Tacitus, he found a magnificent picture of 
Olden Rome as she was under the Consulate, a8 
she was under the Cesars, when her legions 
shook Europe with her triumphal tread, and her 
eagles flew victorious from the Indus to the re- 
mote islands of the Britons. Naturally of 4 
quick and searching intellect, he compared this 
gorgeous picture of pomp and imperial sway with 
the Rome around him—the city of ruined tem- 
les, and shattered palaces, which vividly imaged 
its past splendor and present desolation. He 
saw his fellow-citizens oppressed by the patri- 
cians, the Colonnas and Orsinis, and despoiled by 
hordes of robbers, and even deprived of that pro- 
tection which the presence of the papal court had 
formerly afforded ; Clement V., a Frenchman, 
preferring the luxurious indolence of Avignon to 
the stormy magnificence of Rome. 

A younger brother of the aspiring scholar was 
slain in a street brawl, but in vain he asked for 
the punishment of the murderer. His private 
sorrow, therefore, came to aid and inflame his 
indignation at the misfortune of his fellows, and 
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to deepen his respect for the glo- 
rious days of old. He longed to 
avenge his brother’s blood ; he 
longed to restore the imperial 
lories of Rome. He felt some- 
Shing of the old Roman spirit 
throbbing at his heart. Perhaps, 
with the intuition of genius, he 
perceived that his country’s fate 
was linked with his own. He 
saw before him the purple and 
the sceptre, but he did not see the 
abyss beyond ; for though genius 
discerns in the future the throne 
to which it is pressing forward, it 
cannot pierce the clouds lowering 
around it in all the ominous 
blackness of the night. The 
career of Rienzi, then, com- 
menced when he had attained his 
ripe manhood. His face and per- 
son at this epoch have been 
phically portrayed by Bulwer 
in a romance which has 
all the authenticity, and more 
than the vigor of history. His 
features were naturally of a grave 
and majestic cast. Thick and 
auburn hair, the color of which, 
not common to the Romans, was 
ascribed to his descent from the 
Teuton emperor, clustered in 
large curls above a high and ex- 
ansive forehead ; and even the 
thoughtful compression of the 
brow could not mar the aspect of 
latent power which it derived 
from that great breadth between 
the eyes, in which the Grecian 
sculptors of old so admirably con- 
veyed the expression of authority 
and the silent energy of com- 
mand. But his features were not 
cast in the Grecian, still less in 
the Teuton mould. The iron 
jaw, the aquiline nose, the some- 
what sunken chest, strikingly recalled the charac- 
ter of the hard Roman race, and might not in- 
aptly have suggested to a painter a model for the 
ounger Brutus. The marked outline of the 
ace, and the short, firm upper lip indicated in 
him, as in Napoleons Cwsar, and other men of 
power, a surprising energy of intellect and fixity 
of will. His stature exceeded the ordinary 
height, and his figure had a majesty about it, not 
uncommon to those who are born to sway and 
subdue mankind. 

Partly through some indirect support afforded 
by the papal officials, who were desirous of re- 
establishing order in the benighted city,—partly 
through the influence which a reputation for 
genius, eloquence, and love of freedom had pro- 
cured him among the lower classes, Rienzi suc- 
ceeded in raising a revolt which overthrew the 
authority of the Roman nobles. He gathered 
around him a band of devoted adherents; he 
convoked a kind of representative parliament ; 
he instituted courts of justice, and organized a 
system of military police, which drove brigand- 
age and rapine out of the Roman States. Elected 
Tribune of Rome, he assumed a more than regal 
pomp, knowing well the influence of the par- 
aphernalia of power upon the impressionable 
children of the south. ‘Then, he compelled the 
nobles of Rome, and the patricians living in its 
vicinity, to swear they would uphold the new 
order of things—the Buono Stato, or ‘ good 
state ”’ of Rome, as he was pleased to designate 
the liberal despotism which he had established. 
This remarkable scene took place May 30th,1347. 


A 
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Rienzi had passed the previous night in solemn re- 
ligious observance; at midnight trumpets rang 
through the streets, which were soon thronged 
by multitudes, summoned to meet him unarmed 
before the church of St. Angelo, at dawn of day 
the next morning, to provide for the good State of 
Rome. This was the beginning of the revolution. 
A wonderful change was speedily effected by the 
stern, impartial rule of this remarkable man, who 
blenched not through fear of patrician anger or 
plebeian fickleness. Never, perhaps, was the in- 
fluence of one energetic mind more vividly ex- 
hibited. ‘A den of robbers was converted to 
the discipline of a camp or convent. ‘In this 
time,’ says the historian, ‘did the woods begin to 
rejoice that they were no longer infested with 
robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; the pilgrims 
visited the sanctuaries; the roads and inns were 
replenished with travellers; trade, plenty, and 
good faith were restored in the markets, and a 

urse of gold might be exposed without danger 
in the midst of the highways!’” But the pos- 
session of uncontrolled power intoxicates like 
the fumes of ardent wines. The glowing intel- 
lect of Rienzi, his natural enthusiasm, his easily 
stimulated imagination, led him into excesses, in 
which not even a despot born to power would 
have dared to indulge. There is still preserved 


in the baptistry of the church of St. John Lat- 
eran, a vase, or bath, fashioned from green 
basalt, in which, it is said, the great Constantine 
received the rite of baptism, on his profession of 
Christianity. On the night of the Ist of August, 
in this sacred vase, an object of peculiar sanctity 


in the eyes of the vulgar, Rienzi bathed previous 
to receiving the order of knighthood. And on 
the next day, before a vast multitude, he deliv- 
ered an extracrdinary harangue, pronouncing 
every city, state and people in Italy free, pro- 
claiming Rome the capital of the world, and cit- 
ing Clement VI. and the princes of Germany to 
appear before him. And then he was crowned 


with the Seven Crowns of the Holy Spirit, sym- | 


bolical, as he represented, of the precious gifts he 
had received from heaven. But he had kindled 
fire and flames (/ioco e la fiamma) which he was 
unable to extinguish. He had incensed the patri- 
cians against him, he had disgusted the populace, 
he had excited, the jealousy of the church ; the 
pope excommynicated him, his soldiers betrayed 
him, and towards the close of December, after a 
seven months’ dream of power, he fled from 
Rome, was overtaken by the papal soldiers, and 
carried to Avignon, where he was kept a prisoner 
for several years. Innocent VI., who had estab- 
lished the papal throne at Avignon, released him 
from prison, gave him the title of “ Senator of 
Rome,” and ‘sent him in 1353, in conjunction 
with Cardinal Gil de Albornoz, against the in- 
surgent patri¢ians of Rome. He was welcomed 
by the Romgns and received in triumph, and 
succeeded in¥establishing law and order. But 
the severe repressive measures he inaugurated, 
and the heavy taxes he imposed, produced a re- 
vulsion of popular feeling, fomented by the 
agents of the patricians, a revolt took place, the 
capital was besieged and Rienzi was put to death 
by the peopfe—a sad end to a strange career. 


PORTSMOUTH HARBOR, ENGLAND. 


VIEW OF PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND. 

The accompanying engraving will convey a 
correct idea of Portsmouth, the chief naval arse- 
nal of Great Britain. It is from a spirited and 
faithful drawing, and the marine portions of the 
picture are particularly animated and artistic. 
The town consists of two parts, joining each 
other, but each surrounded on the land side by 
separate lines of fortification—Portsmouth and 
Portsea—on the last of which is the dockyard. 
On the west side of the harbor is Gosport, where 
the victualling-yard, reservoirs, etc.; and oppo- 
site its mouth, between it and the Isle of Wight, 
expands the famous roadstead of Spithead. The 
fortifications of Portsmouth and Portsea have 
been stated to be the most complete in Europe. 
The ramparts and batteries connected with them 
command some charming views. On the land 
side the ramparts are planted with trees, and 
form an agreeable terrace walk. From the Plat- 
form Battery, near the harbor, one of the best 
views of Portsmouth, with the harbor and Spit- 
head, is to be obtained. The dockyard of Ports- 
mouth, the largest in the kingdom, is in fact a 
town in itself, occupying over one hundred and 
twenty acres. It is situated in the east side of 
the harbor, and is supplied with all the necessary 
means for building, repairing, and fitting out 
ships of war. Besides being a great naval 
station, Portsmouth is a large garrison, always 
occupied by troops, and is the head quarters of 
the western military district. The island of Port- 
sea lies between two inlets of the sea, Portsmouth 
harbor west and Langston harbor east. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
THE SOUL’S SANCTUARY. 


BY A. P. C. 


| 


Within the Soul's deep sanctuary, thought. | 
Are shadow forms, dim present to my view, | 
Nor wholly spectral, yet embodied not, 
And yet they speak to me with voices true. 
| 


From out its cloistered windows do I see 
Far forth into the future, and the past, 
Tn its dim twilight is revealed to me 
Its sunset hues by shadows half o‘ercast. 


years he attained the highest rank in our chosen 
profession ; and when he obtained his first com- 
mand I went with him, his chosen mate, and still, 
as in boyhood, his friend. A year had passed 
over our heads, during which we had doubled 
both capes, making a singularly successful voyage 
round the world, its last day, the eve of the anni- 
versary of our departure from New York, dawn- 
ing upon us in Boston Bay, and disclosing to our 


| eager gaze the highlands of Marshfield, Hingham 
| and Dorchester, with the less distinct, but no less 
| welcome beacons, Chelsea Beach, Boston Light, 


| and Point Alderton. 


And now If turn me to the altar-place— | 
A book lies open there, wherein I read 

Of hopes and fears and aspirations Ligh, 
Great effort, high endeavor, mighty deed. 


Illumined by a light unearthly sure, 
Its pages blazon forth in strange relief, | 
Pictures which in my mind bring visions pure, | 
More of the heavenly than the earth beneath. 


’Twas at noon of that day, and while our ship 
was lying to with her maintopsail to the mast, 
awaiting a pilot, within three miles of the last- 
named and time-honored beacon, that Captain 
Burton addressed me, in reply to my jocular as- 
sertion that he and a certain young lady—to be 
hereinafter introduced to our readers—would 


| seize upon the opportunity presented by his 


But hark! the organ sendeth forth a peal, 
An anthem of thanksgiving loud and grand; 
And their sweet voices on my ear do steal, | 
Chanting these mighty words of high command. | 


Mortal !—who art immortal—knowest thou 
The powers that are within thy inner soul? 

Powers that wil! not fail as on ye go, | 
If ye but learn their wise and sure control. 


That bid godspeed to lofty high endeavor, 

And urge thee on to dare and do the right; 
To deeds immortal that endure forever, 

With hopes of recompense beyond thy sight. 


Thou finite being! by them thou art brought 
Nigh to the Infinite, Eternal Mind; : | 

When upward soaring on the wings of thought 
Thou leav'st thine earthly longings far behind. 


Then make the most of thy brief sojourn here, \ 
Of all God's gifts unto this wondrous soul, 

These mighty powers that help thee on to near, 
When thou hast run life's race, the heavenly goal. 


+ > | 
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OUR CABIN BOY. | 


BY CAPTAIN J. F. ALCORN. 


“Ia's no use, Frank! They may preach as 
much as they please about wedded happiness, 
loving wives, and all that sort of thing, but hang 
me if they’ll ever convert me to that faith; at 
least so far as to cause me to exchange my com- 
fortable quarters under this quarter-deck, with the 
attendance of that black rascal Pomp, for the | 
most luxurious mansion that graces terra-firma, | 
with the cringing homage of its troops of servile | 
attendants, and the companionsh‘p for life of the 
fairest and most amiable of Mother Eve's daugh- 
ters. Do you know I actually dread to place my | 
toot on the threshold of my father’} house 4 
Four years is long enough to be absent, and one 
might think a suflicient period to enable a giddy 
girl—who, by the way, is only a giddy girl still 
—to forget my silly jests; yet my mother’s last 
letter adjures me to hasten home and claim the 
prize awaiting me. And then the pert minx’s 
epistles are half Greek to me. Hang me if I 
can understand them. Only think of it! Six 
weeks of semi-torture; bored on one hand by 
the silly sentimentality of a love sick miss of 
seventeen, and on the other by the humdrum 
solicitude of my over-anxious progenitors, who 
would doubtless rejoice to behold me securely 
pinioned with the galling shackles of wedlock. 
It’s provoking, confounded annoying!” And 
the speaker lapsed into moody silence, tapping 
his heel lightly against one of the stanchions 
supporting the main-fife-rail, against which he 
leaned, and biting his lips, with various other 
evidences of his vexation. 

But a word in explanation. The speaker was 
my friend—my first, oldest and most highly val- 
ued friend. As boys we ran away to sea together, 
and embarking in a new career, owned and used 
but one chest and purse during the whole period 
of our apprenticeship. At its close we were sep- 
arated for a brief period, which separation tended 
to an increase of our friendship, rendering us 
inseparable companions from the hour of our re- 
union. He had been prevailed upon by his pa- 
rents, whose only son he was, to remain at home 
when I entered upon my career as able seaman 
for the first time; but on my return from my 
first voyage, he severed the ties which bound 
him to home, and we again paced the same deck 
as messmates. 

Hal Burton had been a fearless boy, and as a 
man proved as bravea sailor as ever trod a plank. 
What wonder, then, that his promotion was 
rapid, and his prospects bright? In three short 


surrender. 


presence at home, to assume the yoke matrimo- 


_ nial, placing an insurmountable barrier in the 


way of our future unreserved interchange of 
thought and friendship, to which assertion I had 
added a threat, that I would commit matrimony 
out of pure revenge if he suffered the influence 
of friends or love to effect our separation in any 
such manner. 

“ Dreadfully provoking, Hal, 7 must confess, to 
have a pretty girl, and rich at that, over head 
and ears in love with you. I vow, I can’t say 
what I would do in such a plight, but I’m afraid 
I would be strongly tempted to—” 

“ What ?” 

“ Marry her, of course !”’ 

“Nonsense, Frank! O, you may laugh, but 
I know better. You prize your liberty as highly 
as I do, and would as soon go hang yourself as 
be saddled with a wife !” 

“An ugly one. Add the adjective, and I ad- 
mit the truth of your assertion.’ But one of the 


| angelic kind—such as your honored mother rep- 


resents your bride-elect to be—no, sir, I should 
capitulate upon receiving the first summons to 
Indeed, I am not certain that I 
would not throw open the gates, lower the 
drawbridge, and meeting her hulf way, politely 
invite her to enter and take possession of the cit- 
adel of my heart.” { 

“ Your fiddlestick! What nomsense !” 

“Nonsense it may be, friend Hal ; but if it is, 
it bears a strange similarity to language I have 
heard on several occasions from the lips of a 
certain youth whom you and I: were well ac- 
quainted with about four years jago; but who, 
owing to the effect of time and absence, is now, 
perchance, ashamed of the love Which was then 
his greatest glory.” 

“I was but a boy then.” | 

“ And she whose name you wer¢ forever ring- 
ing in my ears was but a girl! Tell me, Harry, 
and speak frankly. Of the two, \who deserves 
the most praise, she whose vows as fresh in 
her remembrance as when uttered, over four 
years ago, and whose love has outlived absence ; 
or he whose love hath proved but{ an epheme- 
ral passion of youth, and dying,{ left him to 
shrink abashed, in the presence of (its only too 
worthy but forgotten object ?” 

“ Avast, mentor! You are resolved I shall 
not forget them while you are at my\clbow. She 
should be infurmed of your devotion to her 
causc. Who knows but she might} reward it 
with her hand—” 

“Jn the clasp of friendship, yes, bitt in matri- 
mony, never! She loves you all 
Harry, and is by far too true a woman! No, no. 
Mark me, Harry Burton. The heart\of Emily 
Hardinge cannot be so lightly won ;\therefore 
it should be more highly prized.” 

“You’ve formed a high opinion of her.” 

“And from those very epistles, sq lightly 
prized by you as to be exposed to tlhe prying 
gaze of all who might wish to read thdm. Ah, 
Hal, ’twas careless of you; but they aye safe— 
safe in the possession of one who hogors her, 
and loves you too well to permit your mjutual se- 
cret to become the jest of any.” 

“Ah, I missed those letters, and am (pleased 
to learn they fell into your possession.\ They 
can now be returned to the writer, and ghe non- 
existence of any in future will prevent{ the be- 
trayal of this alleged secret which you\ would 
fain convert into ahobby. But here comps a pi-_ 
lot at last. How confounded dilatory thse fel- 
lows are. Have a line all ready for him, Mr. .A., 
and when he comes on board stand by toexecute 
his orders.” And turning on his heel, my supe- 
rior sought his state-room to change his apparel. 


Captain Burton’s parents were residents of 
Concord, Mass., and thither I accompanied him, 
at his request, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 
third day succeeding our arrival, and the period 
by him chosen for his first visit to his home. 

I then saw Miss Emily Hardinge for the first 
time, and was highly delighted to learn from ob 
servation how correct had been my conception of 
her character; while I was at the same time 
deeply pained by my friend’s evident insensibil- 
ity to her countless charms and unswerving de- 
votion. Nor was that insensibility without its 
effect upon her. From the first hour of their re- 
union, on the evening of our arrival at his 
father’s house, she struggled to conceal her emo- 
tions, and succeeding nobly, bade him a laugh- 
ing adieu and a pleasant voyage ; adding that as 
she would not see him again ere he sailed, being 
about to set out for a distant part of New Hamp- 
shire, she had availed hersclf of this opportunity 
to bid him adieu. 

All who heard her, save him to whom it was 
addressed, betrayed amazement at the intimation 
of her intended journey; but evidently divining 
the cause, forbore remark while we were present. 

“You've lost a treasure, Hal!” said I, when 
we had secured seats in the train which was to 
convey us to Boston. 

“ You think so?” 

“T know so! You’ve trampled on a heart 
and despised a love, which, had you not been 
foolishly blind, would have made you rich in- 
deed. Well as I love you, Hal Burton, I must 
pronounce your conduct shameful, ungencrous, 
and unworthy of a man!” 

“ Proceed, Frank! Ha, ha! I like that! Un- 
worthy of aman! But goon! I can afford to 
hear and bear it all. Iam only too happy to 
get off so easily. The absence of Miss Hard- 
inge, who, by the way, I must acknowledge to 
possess a degree of common sense I did not give 
her credit for, will relieve me of my parents’ solic- 
itations in her behalf.” 

“ With her consent they would solicit nothing. 
No, no, she knows you now, Hal, and if I un- 
derstand her aright, would not wed you for the 
wealth of India.” 

“Humph! I don’t believe her love was ever 
more than imaginary !” said he, betraying some 
vexation. 

“ Such as that you professed for her some years 
since, for instance,” rejoined J, sarcastically ; 
when perceiving he had quite enough of the sub- 
ject, I lapsed into silence, leaving him to com- 
mune with his own thoughts. 

From that time, for the space of three weeks, 
the name of Emily or Miss Hardinge remained 
unmentioned by either of us ; but at the close of 
that period, while perusing an evening paper in 
our room at P—— Hotel, just before retiring, a 
paragraph therein riveted my attention, eliciting 
from me an exclamation of profound amazement. 

“What’s the matter, Frank ?” demanded my 
companion, who was leisurely divesting himself 
of his coat and vest. 

“ Listen !’’ was my brief response, when I read 
as follows : 

“ Married,—In Colebrook, N. H., by Elder 
Mason, Mr. Henry Simpson, of C., to Miss Em- 
ily Hardinge, formerly of Concord, Mass.” 

“Impossible!” ejaculated Captain Burton. 
“There must be some mistake there, Frank !” 
And approaching me pale and trembling, he took 
the paper from my hand, and slowly and dis- 
tinctly read the paragraph for himself. 

Nearly a minute he stood motionless, the 
workings of his countenance betraying his emo- 
tion ; when, as the paper dropped from his nerve- 
less grasp, he ejaculated : “ Married! She is in- 
deed avenged !” 

“ Ah, Hal! And have you learned when too 
late that—” 

“T loved her? Yes,” said he, interrupting me 
earnestly and sadly, “ yes, I have indeed learned 
it too late. But that she would have married 
another so soon I could not believe.” 

“Nor I. I dreamed of no such event in con- 
nection with her; but woman is a riddle—hardest 
to read by those who admire her most. How- 
ever, you can only blame yourself, Hal.” 

“T know ‘rank. But now to forget her. 
Heigh ho ! ’twill prove a hard task, I fear!” And 
turning away, he laid aside the remainder of his 
apparel hurriedly and betook himself to his 
couch, on which I heard him sighing and groan- 
ing at short intervals, until slumber sealed my 
senses, 

Two weeks later he informed me that Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson had arrived in Concord, and were 
domiciled at his father’s, who had written to ap- 


prise him of the fact, as also of their intention to 
visit Boston, and call upon him on board the ship, 

“You must receive them, Frank. I dare not 
meet her! My father will be their escort to the 
city, which he visits to perfect arrangements by 
which he and mother may be enabled to accom- 
pany us to Trieste. Make any excuse you choose 
forme. I shall certainly avoid them.” 

They came the third day after, when I was 
formally introduced to the bride, in whom I per- 
ceived a change which amazed me. She was no 
longer the buoyant, happy being I had been intro- 
duced to six short weeks previously ; but a sad, 
though lovely woman, whom hidden grief was 
rendering prematurely old. ‘The roses had faded 
from her checks, and the brilliancy from her 
liquid black eyes, in which a sad expression lin- 
gered, which one might well believe an evidence 
of the torture she endured. 

I was glad that Hal was absent during their 
visit, which she evidently wished to prolong to 
the utmost extent; and it was with a sense of 
relief that I witnessed their departure. 

“ Has she been on board, Frank ?” demanded 
Captain Burton, as he joined me on the wharf, 
when I was on my way to tea. 

“ She has.” 

“ How did she appear ?” 

“Sad, Hal! Sad as an accusing angel might 
when weeping over his assigned task. ’Twas well 
you did not meet her.” 

“T could not! But no more. O, I’ve half 
engaged a boy. What do you think of it?” 

“That my duties are oncrous and numerous 
enough at present, without undertaking that of 
dry nurse to an embryo sailor.” 

“Ha! ha! I supposed you would have that 
objection. But the affair remains subject to your 
decision. I told him to call down at the ship 
to-morrow and see you. Do as you like, Frank, 
but I kind o’ liked the lad’s appearance. You 
know we were boys once Alirselves, and sailors 
must be taught by some one. I think ’tis but 
fair we should aid in the education of those who 
must succeed us. But here we are,” he contin- 
ued, pausing on the front steps of the hotel, ad- 
ding, “ You will have the care of him, as you 
say, therefore you must decide.” 

The subject was then dropped; nor did he 
again revert to it, while I, influenced by his evi- 
dent inclination, resolved to receive the youth 
should he apply for the berth. 

He came down the next day at ten, A. M., 
when his engaging exterior impressed me so 
deeply in his favor that I shipped him at once, 
informing him he might join when convenient; 
and even carrying my new-born kindness so far 
as to offer him his choice between the duties of 
boy before-the-mast, and those of cabin-boy. He 
chose the latter, which was most suited to his 
strength and years, and avowing his readiness to 
join the next day, took his departure. 

One week later we were at sea, out of sight of 
all land, and with all on board well, and—except 
Captain Burton—in excellent spirits, and were 
running merrily off before a fresh breeze, which 
bade fair to continue steady for some time. Din- 
ner had been announced ere Captain Burton and 
I retired from the quarter-deck after the noon ob- 
srevation, and on entering the cabin his father 
rallied him playfully upon what he termed his 
thoughtlessness in remaining so long absent 
from table, when the dinner was so liable to 
spoil by delay, adding : 

“Thope the marriage of Miss Hardinge has 
not affected you seriously, Hal? And now I 
think of it, where were you that day when Mr. 
and Mrs. Simpson honored your ship with a 
visit? Your absence savored strongly of a 
dread to confront the lady. How was it, Mr. A? 
Iremember you stumbled through a very lame 
apology for his absence, in a manner sufficient of 
itself to engender such suspicion.” 

“Excuse me, if you please, Mr. Burton; I 
must refer you to the captain for particulars,” 
said I, archly, as I assumed a chair at the table 
on the left of Mrs. Burton, preparing fora dis- . 
play of my gastronomie ability. 

“ Yes, I'll warrant he betrayed me by some 
egregious blunder—’” 

“Ah, then there was some secret reason for 
your absence, Hal? Ah, boy, I’m not surprised 
that you were ashamed to appear in her presence 
after the part you enacted.” 

“ Father, say no more, I beg !” exclaimed my 
superior earnestly, bis pallid cheek and quivering 
lip betraying an intensity of emotion, of which 
I had not deemed him capable. 

“Why? Why should | be silent, boy? 
how is this? Speak, Harry, are you ill ¢” 


But 
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“Til? Yes, at heart. In Heaven’s name, father, 
do not speak of the past again. I cannot bear 
to hear it.” 

“ What,” exclaimed the old man, starting, “is 
it possible that you loved her despite the cold in- 
difference of your manner towards her? If so, 
you are indeed punished in believing her lost to 
you for life,” and the speaker exchanged a signi- 
ficant glance with his wife ; while the boy Edwin, 
who was passing my plate at the moment, reeled, 
and fell fainting against the bulkhead. 

With an agility surprising in one of her years, 
the old lady sprang to aid the fainting youth, 
whom she bore to her own state-room ; rejecting 
aid from any of us, she prevailed on us to return 
to the table while she applied herself to the lad’s 
resuscitation. 

From that time forth the elder Burton was silent 
regarding his son’s unfortunate attachment,which 
the latter endeavored to conquer, struggling in 
vain to conceal the anguish which betrayed it- 
self in his rapidly failing health, until triamphing 
over his weakened physical powers, it laid him, 
raving in delirium, on a sick bed, from which I 
feared he might never rise. But he was the ob- 
ject of the tenderest care, his mother watching 
over him with all a parent’s fund solicitude, while 
Edwin was rarely absent from his side by night 
or day, until the abatement of his fever rendered 
such unceasing vigilance unnecessary. Through- 
out the period of his delirium, that name—so 
oft and fondly uttered by him during our first 
voyage—was frequently on his lips, and fre- 
quently uttered with such melting tenderness and 
touching earnestness, as to bedim with moisture 
the eyes of all who heard him. 

But youth and an unimpaired constitution tri- 
umphed over the fever, and so rapidly that he 
was pronounced strong enough to bear removal 
on our arrival in port, when he was conveyed to 
comfortable quarters in one of the best hotels in 
Trieste, to which his father and mother accom- 
panied him, taking with them the boy Edwin. 

I made a daily call upon him during the first 
fortnight, at the end of which he had so far re- 
covered as to leave his room ; when having oc- 
casion for the boy’s services on board the ship, I 
demanded if he could be spared. I had addressed 
the demand to my superior when about to take 
my leave on my fifteenth visit, when with a com- 
ical expression of countenance he replied : 

“O, that boy. Would you believe it, Frank, 
the young scamp disappeared a day or two after 
we disembarked, and I have not had so much as 
a glimpse of his blue jacket since.” 

“Ran away!” ejaculated I, with a start, as I 
recalled the fact that I had never met him during 
any of my visits. 

“Something of that sort. Yet I can’t say that 
I am sorry, he was such an awkward scamp, and 
so subject to fainting fits. You'd been puzzled 
to have made a sailor of him.” 

“No, sir, I think he was just the right kind of 
material; but I vow I’m sorry he has ran away. 
Shall I try to recover him ?” 

“?T would be useless, Frank. In fact, I let 
him go at his own request. You know I could 
not be hard with him, he watched me so atten- 
tively on shipboard.” 

“ But how are you to get along without him ? 
If we had never had him we should not miss him 
now.” 

“QO, he provided me with a substitute, Frank. 
Mother, be so kind as to summon Edwin’s suc- 
cessor. I must have Mr. A.’s opinion of our fu- 
ture shipmate.” And the incorrigible scamp 
laughed in a manner which accorded but ill with 
heart rending grief. 

I was regarding him earnestly, wondering 
whence he derived the happiness which beamed 
in his eyes and sat enthroned on his expressive 
features ; and so deeply intent was I on the solu- 
tion of the problem, that I failed to note his 
mother’s return with the object of her errand, 
until he accosted me, saying : 

“Come, Frank, what do you think of Edwin’s 
substitute 

Turning slowly on my chair I glanced towards 
the door, when I bounded from my seat, electri- 
fied by the arch and winning smile of no less a 
personage than Emily Hardinge. 

“Where in Heaven’s name did you come 
from, and how did you get here, Miss or 
Mrs.—” 

“No, no, the former if you please, Mr. A.,” 
said she, advancing as she interrupted me, and 
placing her hand in mine, continued: “I still 
bear the name you were about to mention. I 
came hither from America, and—incredible as 
you may deem the assertion—with you.” 


“With us!” Tejaculated. “ The boy Edwin!’ 

*Twas all plain in a moment, while I recalled 
to mind a score of instances during the passage, 
when the slightest exercise of ordinary observa- 
tion might have taught me the secret now 
betrayed. 

During the brief explanation which followed, 
T learned that Mrs. Simpson was her cousin, and 
bearing a slight resemblance to her, had sug- 
gested the idea of testing the indifference man- 
ifested by her lover. The approaching marriage 
of the former afforded the means of doing so ; 
when Hal’s parents being advised of the scheme, 
suffered him to labor under the false impression 
engendered by the construction of the hymeneal 
notice. 

That test proving unsatisfactory, the fond girl, 
yearning fur some proof which might annihilate 
the suspense she labored under, resolved to 
brave, in disguise, the dangers peculiar to old 
ocean, which design her fond, indulgent guardian 
not only countenanced but encouraged, by be- 
coming the guest of his son at sea; in which 
guise both he and his wife were enabled to watch 
over and aid her with their counsel. 

And this transfurmation, then, was the secret 
of my friend’s happiness, in which I shared, even 
while hectoring him by quoting: 

Tv’s provoking, confoundedly annoying, eh, 
Hal?’ ‘What nonsense!’ ‘She should be in- 
furmed of that devotion.’ Shall I undertake the 
execution of that task now, Hal ?” demanded I, 
enjoying his evident confusion, but withholding 
the explanation for which the beauteous Emily 
was provokingly solicitous. 

But enough has been told Hal Burton had 
become a “ convert to the faith,” even so far as 
to submit to the yoke matrimonial. In fact, I 
am not aware that I ever beheld a more eager 
candidate fur the “ galling shackles of wedlock,” 
than was my worthy captain, who was made su- 
premely happy by transformation into a benedict 
ere we sailed for home. 


He still follows his chosen profession, but less | 


willingly than when we sailed together, having 
found the sweet “companionship” he enjoys 
when on “‘terra-firma ” so necessary to his hap- 
piness, that he oft entic¢s her to whom he owes 
it, to confer it upon him at sea; a favor she has 
never yet refused, inasmuch as she loves him 
still as well, 1f not more fondly, than when she 
resorted to a ruse to win back to his allegiance 
her recreant lover. 
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STATE AID FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES, 


The Providence Journal, in referring to the 
report of the Committee of Education of this 
State, in favor of a grant of $100,000 to aid in 
the erection of a Museum of Natural History, on 
the plan proposed by Professor Agassiz, remarks : 

“ We do not know what are the sentiments of 
the legislature upon this very important report. 
One of its recommendations has an interest for 
all Americans, and all lovers of science. The 
establishment of a Zoological Museum, which 
might justly be expected to rival the famous col- 
lections of England and France, in the course of 
twenty years, if it should be begun and guided 
by the hand of Agassiz the first man of his age 
in his department, would do more to give an im- 
pulse to natural science in this country, than any 
single event in our history. Those were not the 
vain words of a rhetorical flourish, which the cel- 
ebrated professor used in presenting this matter 
to the committee, that we might live to see Eu- 
ropeans coming here to complete their education, 
if this enterprise were carried out. Sir Charles 
Lyell, the renowned geologist, has confirmed this 
statement, and every scientilic scholar sees that 
it must be true. Not Massachusetts alone, but 
we, and the whole nation, and the whole civilized 
world, would reap the beneficent results of this 
magnificent undertaking.” 
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MONUMENT TO COOPER, 
Soon afier the death of James 


Fenimore 


Cooper the novelist, a project was set on foot to . 


erect a monument to his memory in this city. A 
great meeting was held in the Metropolitarrtiuil, 
at which Mr. Webster presided. A eulogy was 
delivered, speeches were made by soine eminent 
men, and a contribution for the purpose was 
taken on the spot. Here the undertaking stopped 
short. John A. Stevens, Esq., of this city, was 
constituted the treasurer of the fund so collected ; 
but no additions were ever made to it, nor are 
likely to be at present. At some future day this 
neglect will perhaps be repaired, and Cooper’s 
countrymen in this nag of the State which 
prides herself as hav#fig be 

place of his residence, will 

“To buried merit raise the tardy bust.” 


In the mean time some friends of Mr. Cooper’s 
memory are successfully engaged in raisiggy funds 
to erect a monument to him in Coopers@wn, the 
place in which he passed his early youth, and 
which he made the abode of his middle age and 


later years.—N. ¥. Post. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE BREWER’S WIDOW: 
— oR, — 
THE MOTHER OF QUEENS. 


BY MAUAICE SILINGSBY. 


In a small parish, a few leagues distant from 
London, a young and beautiful girl of sixteen 
summers was sobbing as though her heart would 
break. And she had good reason, poor child ; 
for in the same room her mother had just breath- 
ed her last. In this room stood the under- 
taker and one of the parish officials. They 
heeded not the sobs and lamentations of the girl, 
fur they were used to such scenes. They had 
been summoned hither by some friendly neigh- 
bor, and were considering with characteristic 
sageness the causes which had led to the present 
state of increased pauperism. Mrs. Forsyth, the 
deceased, was cited as an example in point, 
though the poor woman had managed up to the 
last moment of her life to keep off the parish. 

Jack Forsyth (that was the girl’s father) they 
said had been left with three hundred pounds for- 
tune; but he had squandered it all before he 
died, and left his wife and child to come on the 
parish. And such was one of the promoting 
causes, they assured each other, of the present 
increase of pauperism—and pauperism, they still 
further affirmed, could never be checked nor sub- 
dued so long as people were allowed to do just 
as they pleased, and throw away the money kind 
Providence had given them. 

Ellen Forsyth, despite the frantic nature of 
her grief, could not well avoid listening to the 
remarks of}these interesting worthies, and she- 
secretly resolved that, come what might, she nev 
er would become a burden to the parish. No 
sooner, therefore, was the form of her dearly- 
beloved mother committed to the dust, than she 
disposed of what articles of furniture the house 
afforded, settled with the parish beadle, who had 
defrayed the funeral expenses in the first in- 
stance in behalf of the parish, as a parish beadle 
should, and turned her face resolutely in the di- 
rection off London. She had heard a great deal 
of Londjn, though she had never been there. 
After a Journey of four or five hours, weary and 


foot-sore, she reached a low inn in the suburbs of 
the town. It was during the troublous times of 


the first Charles; and coming with no recom- 
mendation, she found it impossible to obtain a 
situation as aservant girl. The little money she 
possessed being at length exhausted, and no oth- 
er opp#Ftunity presenting itself, she engaged her 
servic@ to a wealthy brewer to carry out beer 
from a}brew-house—becoming, in consequence, 
one of’those persons who are denominated tub- 
women. 

Mr. Peasley, the brewer, who happened to be 
a single gentleman, observing a good-looking 
girl in this most m nial and degrading of occu- 
pations, took her instantly into his employ as a 
servant. 

If Ellen was attractive in the mean attire of a 
tub-woman, she became positively irresistible to 
the brewer in the neat garb of a servant-girl. 
She was sprightly and intelligent—modest like- 
wise, yet open and unreserved ; and the brewer, 
whcse heart was susceptible, found himself day 
by day becoming insensibly entangled in the 
meshes of love. Of course he could not fail to 
porceive that a wide difference existed, in a so- 
cial sense, between himself, one of the richest 
commoners in England, and a poor servant-girl 
who had neither money nor friends, and perhaps 
not even respectable antecedents to recommend 
her. But she was superior to all the seductive 
arts and blandistiments of that dissolute period, 
and finding it impossible by presents and prom- 
ises to tempt her from the paths of virtue, the 
enamored brewer, no longer able to restrain his 
passion, prostrated himself before the incorrigible 
‘Ellen, and offered her his hand and fortune, 
which she, considering the love and generosity 
of the proposal, kindly accepted. 

Ellen Forsyth, now the wife of a wealthy citi- 
zen, and possessed of charms that the loveliest 
lady in the land might have coveted, soon be- 
came courted, petted and flattered by many, and 
hated in the same proportion by the remainder, 
who had jealously regarded her progress from 
the low calling of a tub-woman to a coach-and- 
four, and the arms and exhaustless purse of the 
prince of the brewers of London. Peasley, who 
was more than double the age of his wife, died 
while she was as yet a young woman of twenty- 
five, leaving her undisputed heir to the bulk of 


his property, which rendered her more than ever 
the object of flattery, and fortune-hunting per- 
secutions. 

The business of the brewery was of course 
dropped, and no one but those far beneath her in 
social dignity and maliciously inclined at that, 
presumed to question her antecedents, or to 
recollect aught of that period when she had first 
appeared in the real life scenes of London low 
life as atub-woman. Of course the lords, dukes 
and earls to whom she nodded through her car- 
riage window, had no disposition to know aught 
of so scandalous a matter, so long as the rich 
and beautiful widow was willing to receive their 
attentions, and to encourage them with her se- 
ductive smiles to hope for still greater triumphs. 

On the death of Mr. Peasley, an eminent 
young lawyer named Hyde was recommended :o 
the blooming and dashing widow as a suitable 
person to arrange her husband’s affairs. Now 
novelists do not work without a precedent—and 
the lady falls in love with the page, or the fath- 
er’s secretary, which is all the same ; and the miss 
with the music-master, or the messicur who gives 
twelve lessons in French; the bachelor uncle 
with the housekeeper, though he has riches and 
poor relations in abundance ; or the hostler with 
the bar-maid, who treats him to gin and water on 
the sly ;—and pray, why should it be out of 
place fur the widow of a wealthy brewer to fall 
in love with the handsome and ambitious attor- 
ney she employs? It is all the work of associa- 
tion, I tell you, if the affinities be right—in 
proof of which let me add that the widow of the 
brewer did fall in love with Hyde the attorney, 
which was all proper and business-like, and to 
work up the usual, or rather unusual climax, 
Hyde, who regarded the widow’s fortune as too 
substantial an affair to be trified with, readily 
followed suit—loved, proposed, and was accepted. 

“Hold!” says the reader. “ This transaction 
is no romance! It smacks too much of the 
world, and—Wall Street 

True, it is difficult to rid ourselves of the old 
impression of love in a cottage, princely trouba- 
dours, and similar moonshine—at least when 
compared to the present matter-of-fact narration. 
But the world of the real is not less stereotyped 
in representation than the world of the ideal—it 
is all the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
Circumstances may modify passion, refine intel- 
lect, purify thought ; but in reality human nature 
remains the same in Botany Bay or China, or 
the antipodes. Twenty years ago we remember 
to have seen Miss McCrea murdered in statuary, 
and the other day we saw her again, a little fad- 
ed it is true, as naturally might be expected after 
constantly undergoing the process of being mur- 
dered for so long a period, by a malicious savage 
in red daub and feathers; and as you look, are 
you not morally satisfied she is the same unfor- 
tunate lady, of the same identical plaster and 
wax that your grandfather saw, and that your 
grandson is positively certain to see, and to re- 
gard with the same admiration and awe that you 
yourself once regarded it? Suffice itto say, or 
rather let it be sufficient to add, that the lawyer 
and the brewer’s widow were marricd, and that 
Hyde, afterwards the great Earl of Clarendon, 
by issue of this marriage became father-in-law of 
James II., so that the poor tub-woman was moth- 
er to the queen-mother of Mary and Anne. 


+ 


A VOLUNTARY VICTIM. 


Professor Jacob Grimm relates the following 
anecdote: ‘“ Not long ago a little girl of about 
eight years of age, apparently belonging to a 
good family, rings at the door of Dr. Grimm, 
and tells the servant that she wishes to speak to 
the ‘Herr Professor.’ Thinking that the little 
one had to deliver a message, the servant shows 
her into the study of the professor, who receives 
her kindly, and asks after her errand. The child 
looks at him with earnest eyes and says, ‘Is it 
thou who hast written those fine Marchen ?’ (fairy 
tales.) ‘ Yes, my dear,’ answered Dr. Grimm, 
‘my brother and I have written the Haus Mar- 
chen.’ ‘Then thou hast also written that tale of 
the clever little tailor, where it is said at theend, 
who will not believe it must pay athaler? ‘ Yes, 
I have written that too.’ ‘ Well, then, I do not 
believe it, and I suppose I shall have to pay a 
thaler; but as I have not so much money now, 
1 ll give thee agorschen on account, and pay the 
rest by-and bye.’ The savant, as may be imag- 
ined, was not a little surprised and amused. He 
inquired after the name of his conscientious lit- 
tle reader, and took care that she reached her 
house safely.” 
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PRIDE OF BIRTH. 
I was born high. I did not spring from mire, 


Like the foul fungus; but, from airy heights, 
Descended with my branches, and let men 
Gather my golden fruits to comfort them. 

— Barry Cornwall. 
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THE ROSTON STEAM FIRE ENGINES. 

We give on this page two fine engravings from 
admirable drawings made expressly for us by 
Mr. Wm. Waud, representing the two new fire 
engines “ Eclipse ” and “ Lawrence,” owned by 
the city, and first used at the recent great fire in 
Federal Street, where their efficiency fully sus- 
tained the promises and expectations of the 
builders and of our own citizens. The picture 
represents one of the engines in operation, the 
other as seen going to afire. These two engines 
were added to the fire department on the first of 
January, of this year, in place of Melville Engine 
No. 6, situated in Wall Street, and Tiger Engine 
No. 7, situated in High Street, whose companies 
were discharged from service on that day. The 
engine named the Lawrence took the place of 
Tiger No. 7, and is placed in its house in Pur- 
chase Street. It was built by Messrs. Scott & 
Bean of Lawrence, has a steam cylinder of nine 
inches in diameter, and the whole engine, with 
570 pounds of water, which is always carried 
ready for operation, weighs 7870 pounds. It is 
managed by seven men, whose business is to be 
on duty at the engine-hoyse night and day. At- 


tached to the machine are two horses, which are 
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kept in the engine-house, and are ready for duty | 


at all times. Thomas Scott is the engineer. 
The cost of this machine was $3500. , The build- 
ers have.agreed to run the engine for one year for 
$4000, and to deliver it over to the city at the 
expiration of that time in perfect order. The 
sum mentioned includes all expenses except the 
horses’ grain and the house, which are supplied 
by the city. The Eclipse is a rotary engine, 
built at the Island Works, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
by Silsby, Mynderse & Co. It was first exhib- 
ited and tried on Boston Common, Oct. 6, 1858, 
and the following notice of it appeared in the 
Boston Herald on the following day : 

“A public exhibition of the steam fire engine 
“Eclipse,” from Seneca Falls, N. Y., was made 
upon the Common yesterday afternoon, It will 
be remembered that this machine was \to have 


been present at the recent trial of steam fire | 


engines in this city, but as it was in unfin- 
ished state at that time, its visit was Mjeferred. 
It is constructed somewhat differently fifm other 
machines. It is provided with Holly’s Patent 


Eliptical Rotary Pump and Engine, and the ad- 
vantages claimed for it over all other fire engines, 
by its manufacturers, Messrs. Silsby, Mynderse 
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THE BOSTON STEAM FIRE ENGINE ECLIPSE. 


& Co., are lightness, simplicity, durability and 
| efficiency. The “Eclipse” was under the direc- 
| tion of Mr. M. K. Clapp, engineer and superin- 
| tendent of the machine shop at Seneca Falls. 
| The following is an accurate description of the 

machine: The weight of the engine is 7100 

pounds ; the weight of water, when filled, 250 

pounds ; total weight, 7350. Each revolution of 

the piston delivers nine-tenths of a gallon of 

water; the boiler is a square horizontal one, 

measuring outside five feet four inches in length, 
| two feet and two inches in height, and two feet 

ten inches in width ; the fire box is five feet in 
| length, one foot four inches in height, two feet 
seven inches in width, with a fire surface of 180 
square feet ; the number of tubes, each one and 
one-fourth inch in diameter, is 299—these are 
placed vertically in the fire box, the water being 
on the inside of the tubes, and the fire on the 
outside, which is the reverse of the usual tubular 
boilers ; the area of the steam room is nineteen 
cubic feet. It has a rotary steam engine of the 
same general construction as the pump; the in- 
terior capacity is 64 cubic inches ; the motion 
is communicated by means of a counter shaft ; 
there are no valves attached to either the steam 


THE BOSTON STEAM FIRE ENGINE LAWRENCE. 
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or hydraulic engine ; the size of the hose with 
which it is farnished is three inches in diameter. 
Quite a large crowd were attracted to the Com- 
mon by the trial. The engine was kept at work 
about an hour and a half, during which time it 
was tested in varions ways, and the result was 
highly satisfactory. It played a steady constant 
stream, and in this respect it has a decided ad- 
vantage over seme of the piston engines, the 
hose being less liable to burst, and a single man 
being able to hold the pipe. Boyd’s hose was 
used during the trial. When the playing first 
commenced quite a number of persons who had 
collected too near one of the pipes were thor- 
oughly wet, and later, an old gentleman who was 
walking near the Frog Pond, was struck by the 
stream and fell into the pond. The “ Eclipse” 
plays two streams, but no account was taken of 
the height or distance accomplished while both 
were in operation yesterday. About five o’clock 
the “ Eclipse ” was hauled into State Street and 
again got up steam. She played there for an 
hour or more in presence of a large crowd of 
spectators.” 

This engine is located in Wall Street where 
Melville No. 6 was stationed. It cost, like the 


| 
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«“ Lawrence,” $3500, and employs the same num- 
ber of men. Moses B. Bell is the engineer. 
Both these engines are kept in perfect order and 
are on duty at every alarm. They are easily 
moved by the powerful horses attached to them, 
and steam is got up while they are on the way to 
afire. With regard to the value of steam fire 
engines, George W. Bird, chief engineer of the 
Boston fire department, says: “ there is no ques- 
tion now of their great superiority over all hand 
machines.” The steam fire engine, like almost 
all great inventions, was at first received with 
derision, but at last it has established its claim to 
be regarded as one of the most important inven- 
tions of the age. The firemen in our great cities 
perceive its advantages and appreciate its ser- 
vices. With their co-operation and approval, it 
has become a permanent “ institution.” 


BOSTON PILOT BOATS, 

The marine picture given on this page is from 
the pencil of Mr. Alfred Waud, pa was drawn 
expressly for us. It is a scene in the offing and 
represents the Boston pilot boats, from No. 1 to 
6 inclusive, with the exception of No. 4, the 
“ Bouquet,” a new boat which had not joined the 
fleet at the thme our drawing was made. These 
boats are all well-built, of exquisite model and 
crack sailers, and are manned by as fine a set of 
men as ever trod a deck or handled a sheet. 
They ride the waves like sea-ducks, and with 
their hardy crews are constantly exposed to the 
roughest weather. In the late severe gales of 
the stormy month just elapsed, these slight but 
seaworthy craft were cruising on their stations, 
braving the utmost fury of the gale. We sub- 


join a list of the boats as follows; they are all 
schooner-rigged and carry their number on the 
mainsail, as shown in the engraving :—The 
Syren, 81 tons; Wm. Starkey, 77; Friend, 68; 
Bouquet, 57; Phantom, 76; the Coquette, for- 
merly a famous pleasure-yacht, 76. They are 
wry =aneed by crews of six men each. 

ch boat is owned by the pilots who sail her, 
who bear the expenses and divide the profits 
equally. The following is a correct list of all the 
Boston pilots: Willliam G. Bailey, Jonathan 
Bruce, Jr., William Burrows, Stephen Burrows, 
P. H. Chandler, Samuel Colby, W. N. Crispin, 
John R. Cummings, Charles Dolliver, James M. 
Dolliver, James M. Eaton, Wm. C. Fowler, John 
T. Gardner, Henry Gurney, Henry L. Gurney, 
A. T. Hayden, Jared Hunt, Reuben S. Hunt, 
Henry O. Hunt, Matthew Hunt, Asa H. Josselyn, 
R. Kelly, Wm. R. Lampee, John Low, Jacob 
K. Lunt, Elbridge G. Martin, Samuel C. Mar- 
tin, J. A. G. McField, W. W. McField, Alfred 
Nash, Norton W. Phillips, Maxwell Reed, David 
T. Robinson, Horace A. Tewksbury, Wm. F. 
Tewksbu , B. B. Tremere, George W. Wil- 
liamson, pe Wilson and John Wilson. Sev- 
eral of the pilots, notwithstanding their hard and 
adventurous service, have attained a great age ; 
thus Mr. John Wilson is eighty, and there are 
other veterans in the ranks, well known to our 
mercantile community. As we have before re- 
marked, the pilot boats are the trimmest craft in 
Our waters, and they are handled with a dexter- 
ity which only long professional experience can 
give. They are decked over, and ina heavy 
Seaway their decks are constantly wet. In good 
hands they are perfect life boats, and are capable 
of making a voyage round the world. ‘The skill 
of the best builders has been taxed to render 
them perfect in every respect. 


DANIEL WERSTER’S PARENTS. 

All the nobility of Daniel Webster’s parents 
was that proudest of all nobility, that of nature. 
His father, Ebenezer Webster, was born at East 
Kingston, N. H. From the poverty of his pa- 
rents, as we suppose, he was adopted bf an influ- 
ential and wealthy man, Major Ebenezer Stevens. 
Mr. Stevens owned a large tract of unsettled 
land in New Hampshire, in a place then called 
Stevenstown, from himeelf, since incorporated as 
Salisbury. A portion of this he gave to young 
Webster, who went there and settled down at the 
age of twenty-two. He built him a log cabin, in 
which he lived for seven years. Mr. Webster 
thus speaks of his father’s early condition—“ A 
man who is not ashamed of himself, need not be 
asharhed of his early condition. It did not hap- 
pen to me to be born in a log cabin; but my 
elder brothers and sisters were born in a log 
cabin, raised among the snow drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early, that when the 
smoke first arose from its rude chimney, and 
curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between it 
and the settlements on the rivers of Canada.” 

All his life he remained poor, and, as is well 
known, was obliged to mortgage his little farm 
to raise the money to educate his children. Yet 
though poor, he was honored, useful and respected. 
He was always one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of his town, discharging its most responsi- 
ble offices year after year. He served often in 
the legislature of his State, as representative and 
senator. He was a member of the convention 
called to form a State Constitution, and also of 
the one called to consider the proposed United 
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States Constitution. He was appointed, in 1791, 
judge of the Courtof Common Pleas for Hills- 
borough County, which office he held till his 
death. He was a Christian, too, active in all the 
affairs of his church. 

His revolutionary services were very important, 
extending through the whole war. At first a 
captain, he was promoted in 1784 to the rank of 
colonel. He was a brave, trusty and reliable 
officer, and engaged in many situations of great 
responsibility. He was in the army when the 
news came of the birth of his son Daniel. 
Calling to his brother-in-law, Stephen Rob:ason, 
he said, “‘ Here, Stephen, 1 have another boy at 
home; get a gallon of rum, and we will be 
merry.” This, of course, was before temperance 
days, when even good Christians thought it no 
harm to use a little stimulant to help keep the 
heart cheerful. 

It is said on one occasion, Captain Webster 
was encamped with General Stark, near the 
British, a little stream alone dividing them, the 
British, however, in much greater force. A storm 
of great length and severity arising, the Amer- 
icans found shelter in a large barn, When fair 
weather came, it appeared the had disap- 

ared. This seeming like an interposition of 

rovidence, some one proposed prayers. 

“Let those pray who want to,” said a soldier 
standing near, with a terrible oath. General 
Stark was so much incensed at the language, 
that he struck him over the shoulder severely 
with his sword, saying the name of God should 
not be profaned in hisarmy. ‘They all went into 
the barn, where he called on Captain Webster to 
lead in prayer, who, mounted on a hay-stack, 

rayed with so much fluency, that, as Stephen 
ohonnon said, “ there never was so much blub- 
bering at a camp meeting.” 


Judge Webster’s personal appearance was ve 
fine, to which his often in pom 
og He was tall, stout, very dark, with keen 

lack eyes, and powerful voice—all well known 
characteristics of Daniel. He died in 1806, when 
his son, but for whom his own memory would 
have became dimmed, was still a young man un- 
known to fame. 

Judge Webster’s second wife, the mother of 
Daniel, was Abigail Eastman, born in Salisbury, 
just opposite Newburyport. She was a tailoress 
by trade, going round from house to house, as 
her services were required. Her father was the 
owner of asmall farm. The family came from 
Wales, and first settled in Salisbury. She had 
two brothers, Ezekiel and Daniel, from whom 
she named two of her children. 

The story of the courtship is thus told. Soon 
after Mr. Webster became a widower, which was 
in March, 1774, he came to East Kingston, his 
old home, on a visit. A lady friend said to him, 
“Why do you not get married again?” “I 
would,” he replied, “if I knew the right one.” 
“T can tell you,” she said, “one who will just 
suit you—Abigail Eastman, of Salisbury, about 
as black as you are.” He mounted his horse and 
went to Salisbury. Reaching the house, a young 
woman came to the door, whom he asked if Ab- 
igail Eastman lived there. She told him she was 
the one, when he handed her the letter of intro- 
duction he had brought. She invited him in, and 
before he left, the bargain was made. They were 
married October 13th, 1774. Both Mr. Web- 
ster’s parents were persons of fine physical de- 
velopment, inured to toil, and belonging to the 
common ranks of life—Newburyport Herald. 


BOATS, IN BOSTON HARBOR. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT MILLIONNAIRE, 

William Beckford was born towards the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. He was the only 
son of a West Indian proprietor, who, dying 
when his child was ten years of age, left an in- 
come of mere than $500,000 a year to accumu- 
late until the boy should reach his majority. 
Young Beckford’s mental powers were good, and 
no pains were spared in cultivating them by a re- 
fined education. Sir William Chambers instructed 
him in architecture, while the eminent Mozart 
taught him music. At twenty-one, with the in- 
come of a prince, and accumulations in ready 
money to the amount of about a million sterling, 
he launched upon the world. Proud and haughty, 
the youthful Beckford withdrew from the active 
business of life, and retiring to Portugal, there 
devoted himself to a life of luxurious ease. The 
first outlay of his wealth there was in the erection 
of a gorgeous palace. 

During his residence in Portugal, he visited, 
under the royal sanction, some of the ina 
and luxurious monasteries of that country. It 
is difficult to convey an idea of the pomp and 
splendor of this journey, which resembled more 
the cavalcade of an eastern prince than the tour 
of a private individual. ‘“ Everything,” he him- 
self says, “that could be thought or dreamed of 
for our convenience or relaxation was carried in 
our train—nothing was to be left behind but care 

gand sorrow. The ceiling of my apartment in 
the monastery, was gilded and painted, the floor 
spread with Persian carpets of the finest texture ; 
the tables decked with superb ewers and basins 
of chased silver.” 

Returning at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, Beckford again abandoned himself 


to the enjoyment of his wealth. ‘Taking a capri- 
cious dislike to a splendid mansion on his 


estate, which had been erected by his father at a 
cost ot $1,300,000, he ordered it to be pulled 
down. He resolved that there should arise from 
its ruins a building which should surpass in mag- 
nificence all that had hitherto been known in 
English art. Fonthill Abbey, one of the won- 
ders of the west of England, was the result of 
this determination. Whole galleries of that vast 
pile were erected solely for the purpose of en- 
abling Beckford to emblazon on their windows 
the crests of the families from whom he boasted 
his descent. The wonder of the fabric, however, 
= = tower of colossal dimensions and great 
eight. 

mpatient of delay, night was not allowed to 
impose obstacles to the progress of the work. 
Torchlight was employed ; fresh bands of labor- 
ers relieving at evening those who worked by day. 
Beckford’s principal enjoyment was watching 
the erection of this structure. At nightfall he 
would repair to some elevated portion of his 
grounds, and there in solitude would feast his 
senses for hours with the singular spectacle pre- 
sented by the dancing of the lights, and the 
reflection of their glare on the surrounding 
wood. 

After the completion of the abbey, Beckford’s 
conduct was still more extraordinary. A wall, 
nearly two miles in circumference, surrounded 
his mansion, and within this circle scarcely any 
visitors were allowed to pass. In sullen gran- 
deur he dwelt alone, shunning converse with the 
world around. Majesty itself was desirous of 
visiting this wonderful domain, but was refused 
admittance. Strangers would disguise them- 
selves as servants, as peasants, or as pedlars, in 


the hope of catching a glimpse of its glories. 
Nor was its interior unworthy of this curiosity. 
All that art and wealth could give to produce 
effect, was there. ‘‘Gold and silver vases and 
cups,” says one who saw the place, “ are so nu- 
merous here that they dazzle the eye ; and when 
one looks around at the cabinets, candelabras, 
and ornaments which decorate the room, we al- 
most imagine that we stand in the treasury of 
some oriental prince, whose riches consist en- 
tirely in vessels of gold and silver, enriched with 
precious stones of every sort, from the ruby to 
the diamond.” 

Such was Beckford of Fonthill. With an in- 
come of more than £100,000 per annum, he 
seemed above the reach of adverse fortune. A 
sudden depreciation of West India property, 
however, took place; some lawsuits terminated 
unfavorably, and embarrassments poured in like 
a flood on the princely owner. The gates which 
had refused admittance to a monarch, were rude- 
ly thrust open by a sheriff’s officer. The man- 
sion erected at so vast an expense was sold. The 
greater part of its costly treasure was scattered 
by the hammer of the auctioneer; and Beckford 
driven, with the scattered fragments of his for- 
tune, to spend a'solitary old age in a watering- 
place—there to moralize on the instability of 
wealth ; there to feel how little pleasure the re- 
trospect of neglected talents can give, and to 
point to the oft-told moral of the vanity of human 
ween He fell, it is said, unpitied by any. 


he tower which he had erected at so great a 
cost, fell to the ground, and Fonthill Abbey was 
pulled down by its new owner. 

Thus melted away, like frost-work before the 
sun, the extravagant productions of the man of 
wealth. His whole life had been a sad misap- 
plication of the talents committed to his care. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. L , Lowell, Mass.—Nepoleon’s son was proclaimed em- 
peror under the title of Napoleon II. after the abdica- 
tion of his father by Marshal Grouchy—but of course 
this was a mere farce. We believe the marshal came 
to > country directly after the disastrous campaign 
of 1815. 

G. B., Cincinnati, Ohio.—The military genius of the 
present emperor of France has been asserted by some 
and denied by others. There is no doubt that he is 
ambitious of commanding an army in the field, and 
that he is well versed in all that appertuius to artillery, 
the great forte of his uncle. 

C. C., Baltimore.—The four philosophical schools which 
sprang from Socrates were: the Cyreniac, founded by 
Aristippus of Cyrene; the Megaric, Elian and Eretrian, 
under Euctid, Phedon end Menedemus; the Aca- 
demic, founded by Plato; and the Cynic, founded by 
Antisthenes. 

“ Ruymesrer.”"—Among the ancients odes were sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre. The term ode is de- 
rived from the Greek word signifying song. 

Parext —Dr. Isaac Ray, superintendent and physician 
of the Butler Hospite! for the Insane in Khode Island, 
affirms that much of the prevalent mental infirmity 
may be fairly traced to the popular modes of educa- 
tion. “To say,” he adds, * that the amount of lessons 
and task work imposed upon the young while at school 
is always or generally determined by a careful consid- 
eration of the laws of physiology, and a scrupulous 
regard to the results of experience, would be to utter 
the broadest possible irony.” 

A. P., Washington, D. C.—Consult the “Public and 
Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon,” by Horace 
Twiss. 

J. C.—Lord Bacon was opposed to usurious interest, and 
advocated a universal rate of interest. 

* CLerk.”’—In 1784 there were 4377 colored persons to 
354.133 whites in Massachusetts. 

Reaper —The news of the repeal of the Stamp Act 
reached Boston May 16, 1766, and was celebrated by a 
general holiday on the 19th of that month. Gov. 
Hancock on that occasion contributed a pipe of Ma- 
deira wine to the refreshments provided for the public. 

M. D.—Ezyptian mummies were formerly imported into 
England for medicinal purposes. (Ground mummy 
now forms a color used by artists in painting. 
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TAKE A PAPER, 

Onur friend, if you want to know what isagoing 
on in the world, take a paper. You need not 
spend your time in gossiping and prying round 
to find out what your neighbors are doing, and 
what they think, if you will only take a paper. 
All that they are doing which is worth knowing 
about; all that they are thinking of which is of 
any sort of importance, either to you orto them, 
you can get at with little trouble and without 
waste of time, if you will just take a paper. 
There is a great deal of art at the present day, 
and science is ever at work, contriving something 
new in this industrious age; and you ought, for 
your own interest, as well as for your informa- 
tion and entertainment, to keep posted up in all 
the inventions which art and science are contin- 
ually bringing forth. This you can do easily 
and surely, if you will take a paper. 

The nations of the earth are all in a state of 
activity. Old ties are being severed, and new 
connections formed ; all of which are matters of 
the highest moment to you. There are wars and 
rumors of wars in every direction. Countries 
are being settled and built up; old nations 
aroused from the lethargy of centuries, and 
started on the march of human progress ; and 
the depths of the earth are yielding up treasures 
of untold value. All these things bear directly 
upon your prosperity and welfare, and a knowl- 
edge of these momentous events is of the great- 
est importance, to enable you so to shape your 
course, that you may profit by what is turning 
up on every hand. Would you obtain this 
knowledge with regularity and precision, and 
thus “‘ put money in your purse,” then we say to 
you again, and still more emphatically, take a 
paper. 

The paper will become to you a constant 
source of pleasing and profitable interest. It 
will cheer many a dull and lonely hour, after the 
toils and fatigues of the day, give a pleasant rel- 
ish to your frugal meal, and a happy zest to your 
hours of relaxation. You will look forward with 
pleasant anticipation to the time when its con- 
tents are spread before you, in well-ordered and 
inviting columns; you will hail with joy the 
hour of its coming; and during the period of 
daily labor, your active mind, well stored with 
its contents, will reflect upon what you have 
read, and build thereon the fair fabric of thought. 
You will thus have facts and opinions with 
which to promote quiet reflection, and to enrich 
your conversation. The members of your family, 
old and young, will profit in like manner, each 
according to his or her degree; and all, sons, 
daughters, wife, parents, will be made wiser and 


happier. The paper will be a constant and val- 
uable friend of the family, an ever-welcome vis- 
itor, and a counsellor, instructor and guide. 
Books are a good thing in a household, and 
should ever find place there. But would you 
know what books are good to read, what discov- 
eries in the arts they develop, what histories of 
nations and countries they present, what enter- 
taining narratives and improving treatises they 
contain ; in short, would you know what books 
are fit to buy and read ? then take a paper, and 
you will learn all this with very little trouble, and 
at less expense than the cost of one poor book. 


AFFAIRS IN THE CANADAS. 

Since the decision of Queen Victoria that the 
future seat of government of Upper and Lower 
Canada shall be the city of Ottawa, both houses 
of the Canadian Parliament have adopted that 
city as the capital, by a small majority in each 
branch. That much vexed question is therefore 
definitely settled, and probably with a wise judg- 
ment as to the future growth and development of 
the provinces, though not so wise as to the im- 
mediate desires of the majority of the Canadian 
people. While the city of Ottawa is making the 
necessary arrangements for the reception and 
proper accommodation of the government, by 
the erection of the requisite public buildings, 
the sessions of parliament will be removed from 
Toronto, the present capital, and held at Quebec. 
It is contemplated to have everything in readi- 
ness at Ottawa at the end of two years, and the 
final change will then be made. The opponents 
of removal, however, still cherish a hope that the 
scheme may eventually be defeated, by postpon- 
ing the expenditures at Ottawa to an indefinite 
period, and that Quebec may thus remain the 
permanent location of the provincial government. 

The rage for economy has possessed the Cana- 
dian, legislators of late, very much as it has 
afflicted our national congress, and apparently 
with as few beneficial results. The majority of 
the House of Assembly, so far from yielding to 
the “sweet madness ” of retrenchment for polit- 
ical effect, have recently passed a vote, by a very 
decided majority, to raise the pay of members 
from four to six dollars per day. The “ vote 
yourself a farm ” gentry of Lower Canada, have 
had a little favor shown them recently by the 
parliament; a bill having been read a second 
time, compelling owners of wild lands to make 
compensation to squatters for their buildings and 
improvements, when they remove them from the 
lands of which these squatters have taken illegal 
possession. As the proprietors are non-residents, 
we presume the squatters have some votes to 
give, in return for this very remarkable favor. 
The fact is, that mankind in general, and legis- 
lators in particular, are very much the same all 
the world over; and our neighbors at the north 
are by no means exceptional instances of the po- 
tency of that remarkable law of reciprocity 
known as—“ you tickle me, and I’ll scratch you.” 

AN EMPEROR “HARD UP.” 

When he was in Paris, Napoleon I., accompa- 
nied by Duroc, was often in the habit of ram- 
bling about the city in the evening, dressed, like 
his attendant, in a blue overcoat, without any 
decoration or ornament. Like the Caliph Ha- 
roun al Raschid, he often met with curious ad- 
ventures. Sometimes the emperor hurried Duroc 
off, scarcely giving him time to dress, and often 
causing him to forget to take any money with 
him. As for Napoleon, he never had any about 
him. 

One day Napoleon and Duroc took a long 
tramp, and the emperor, being very hungry, went 
into a cafe at the corner of the boulevard—and 
ordered a chop and an omelette—his favorite 
dishes. When they had breakfasted, the bill was 
presented. The grand marshal rammaged his 
pockets and found that he had left his purse at 
home, and that they were in asad “fix.” The 
waiter, who saw their annoyance, politely told 
them that if they had no money, they might pay 
the next time they came that way. The woman 
who kept the shop, scolded the waiter for his ver- 
dancy, and said, “ there’s eight francs dead loss.” 

“No, ma’am,” said the waiter, “I’ll pay you 
myself. I’m sure these men are honest, and 
wont let me suffer.” 

The woman took the money, all the time 
scolding her guests for ordering a breakfast b®- 
fore they found out that they could pay for it. 
The marshal then took out his watch and offered 
the waiter to leave it in pawn, but the honest fel- 
low refused to receive it, and the guests took their 
departure, after thanking him warmly. 


But both of them forgot all about the break- 
fast and the debt, and for some days the coffee- 
house woman’s tongue rang like the clapper of a 
bell at the expense of the poor waiter’s gullibility, 
as she galled it. At last, on the fifth day, the 
emperor happened to think of the breakfast, and 
the confidence of the waiter. He immediately 
despatched one of his fuotmen, who on reaching 
the café, asked if two gentleman had not break- 
fasted there and run up a bill of eight francs 
which the waiter had paid, and added that he 
was sent to return the money. 

The young man was called, and after the ser- 
vant had ascertained that he was really the per- 
son in question, he said : 

“Here are twenty-five napoleons which the 
emperor sends you, with his thanks for your pay- 
ing his bill and becoming answerable for him.” 

The waiter was overwhelmed with this honor, 
and as long as he wore the apron, and carried the 
napkin, was a lion among his fellows. 


CLOTILDE AND EUGENIE, 

Rumor says that the little bride of Prince 
“Plon-plon” and the lovely empress of France 
do not agree quite as imperial cousins should do, 
and that as the prince ventures to quarrel with 
the emperor, so does the little Sardinian dare to 
pout atthe empress. And this difference first 
manifested itself on the subject of a bonnet! 
The empress, who on inquiring what could be 
the color of the dress to be worn by the Princess 
Clotilde at a certain state ball, being told that it 
was pink, as well as the bonnet, expressed a 
somewhat exaggerated degree of repugnance to 
this sameness, and presumed to despatch three 
bonnets of different hue to the Palais Royal. 
These were returned, with a haughtiness which 
the Empress Eugenie is but little accustomed to 
meet, and the pink bonnet being adhered to, the 
consequence was much mortification on the part 
of the empress, and an additional wound be- 
stowed by the coldness with which both ladies 
were received on that memorable day. The ab- 
sence of the princess at the ball on the morrow, 
a ball given expressly to do her honor, is said to 
have widened the breach between the two ladies, 
and augmented the host of small annoyances 
which, in courtly life, help to form the sum of 
those envious rivalries and vindictive hates, 
whence have arisen more catastrophes than were 
ever occasioned by the greatest political ques- 
tions or the most important national measure. 
The greatest wars have owed their origin to 
trifles quite as light as the pink or blue bonnet of 
the Princess Clotilde. 
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Dickens anp TuackeRay.—Mr. Dickens is 
said to have realized more than £5000 last year, 
from reading his own works. He is now said to 
be engaged on a work especially for his own pub- 
lic reading. Mr. Thackeray must have put aside 
twice as much, at least, from his lectures, since 
he began to read as well as write. What notions 
of personal dignity can resist the temptation of 
such earnings as these, especially with authors 
having families to provide for ? 


Rarip Vecetation.—The gardener of the 
Agri-horticultural Society of India gives an in- 
stance of the extraordinary growth of the bam- 
boo. The shoot was planted in July last, and in 
four months attained the height of forty-five feet, 
and a width of twenty-two inches. The plant 
must have grown the sixth of an inch an hour, a 
speed nearly, if not quite, visible to a careful 
watcher. 


New Invention.—A new type case has been 
invented by an Onio gentleman. The improve- 
ment consists in substituting a zinc bottom, per- 
forated with small holes, through which filters all 
the dust so annoying and injurious to the health 
of the craft. 


Rum anp Crime.—Hall’s Journal of Health 
states a somewhat significant fact, if it be, indeed, 
a fact, viz., that of the 5000 persons tried last 
year, before the Se ack Court of Sessions, 
only 94 we sr when arrested. 


Tue Exrreme or IGnorance.—lIt is said 
Sir John Germain was so ignorant, that he left a 
legacy to Sir Matthew Decker as the author of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


Giory.—Glory is well enough for a rich man, 
but it is of very little consequence to a poor man 
with a large family. 


FORCE OF IMAGINATION, 

Buckland’s “ Curiosities of Natural History” 
is a charming book, and written throughout in a 
very pleasant vein, which seems to be hereditary, 
for his father, the distinguished geologist, was 
also a quiet humorist. We have laughed heartily 
over a good story that is told of him One day 
he gave a dinner after dissecting a Mississippi 
alligator, having asked a good many of the most 
distinguished of his classes to dine with him, 
Ilis house and all his establishment were in good 
style and taste. His guests congregated. The 
dinner-table looked splendid, with glass, china 
and plate, and the meal commenced with excel- 
lent soup. “ How do you like the soup?” asked 
the doctor, after having finished his own plate, 
addressing a famous gourmand of the day. 
“Very good, indeed,” answered the other; 
“turtle, is it not? I only ask because I do not 
find any green fat.” The doctor shook his head. 
“Ithink it has somewhat of a musky taste,” 
said another— not unpleasant, Mat peculiar !” 
“All alligators have,” replied Buckland, “ the 
cayman peculiarly so—the fellow whom I dis- 
secied this morning, and whom you have just 
been eating!’ There was a general rout of the 
whole guests. Every one turned pale. Half-a- 
dozen started up from the table. Two or three 
ran out of the room, and only those who had 
stout stomachs remained to the close of an ex- 
cellent entertainment. “ See what imagination 
is,” said Buckland; “if I had told them it was 
turtle, or terrapin, or birds’ nest soup, salt water 
amphibia or fresh, or the gluten of a fish from 
the maw of a sea bird, they would have pro- 
nounced it excellent, and their digestion been 
none the worse—such is prejudice!” “ But was 
it really an alligator?” asked a lady. “ As good 
a calf's head as ever wore a coronet !”’ answered 
Buckland. 


“Tue Man ror Gatway.”’—During the re- 
cent canvass in Galway, Ireland, which resulted 
in the unanimous choice of John Orrell Lever, 
Esq., as a member of Parliament, and the with- 
drawal of Sir Thomas Redington from the con- 
test, our friend, Pliny Miles, Esq., ( “ Commu- 
nipaw ”’), made a rousing speech to the electors, 
which was received with wild enthusiasm. A 
stump speech from a Yankee in Ircland, strikes 
us a novelty, at least ; but Pliny is the man to do 
it up in good shape. 

mee > 

Srrance Svurerstirion.—Senor Givin, a 
tobacco planter of Cuba, believes that a crucifix 
which he possesses has bestowed upon him the 
power of restoring the blind to sight, to heal the 
lame and cure the halt, and what is still more 
singular, his friends and neighbors share in the 
delusion, declaring that he cured a man who had 
been lame for many years, by laying his hands 
upon him. 


“ Roperick THE Rover: or, The Spirit of the 
Weve.”—This is the best nautical novelette ever 
written by Ligutenant Murray, and has 
already been republished in London. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated by large original engravings, 
done for us in Champney’s best style. We will 
pay the postage and send it to any part of the 
country on the receipt of teen/y cents in postage 
stamps or silver. 


ro necome M. D. 1n MeLnourne.— 
We extract this advertisement from a Melbourne 
paper :—To be disposed of, on moderate terms, 
the first-class Dublin diploma of the late Dr. 
T——r. Apply to his disconsolate widow, at 
the old surgery in the tent next the European 
National Restaurant, Clarendon, St. Emerald 
Hill. 


> 

ALLITERATION.—The following specimen of 
alliteration was lately picked out of an old 
paper: 

Waxed weary with watching, wet night wanes away, 

Dim darkness dispersing, down darts distinct day, 

The travelling tinker to town trips along, 

Still solemnly singing some singular song. 

Jupicious.—The wives along the Mississippi 
never blow up their husbands. ‘They leave it all 
to the steamboats, which are sure to do it, sooner 
or later. 
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Distance MEASURED.—A recent traveller by 
the Sound route says Boston is exactly 24 cigars 
and 6 brandy cocktails from New York. 


Acricutturat.—It is exceedingly bad hus- 
bandry to harrow up the feelings of your wife. 
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A STEAM REGULATOR, 

Few of our readers who have observed a steam 
engine in operation, can have failed to notice two 
iron balls suspended by diverging arms from a 
common centre. The balls revolve in a circle 
while the engine is in motion, and by the power 
of centrifugal force, regulate the quantity of 
steam, and consequently the rate of motion. As 
the speed of the engine increases, these balls fly 
apart more widely, by virtue of the centrifugal 
force; and the expanding of the suspending 
arms thus caused, acts upon the supply valve and 
shuts off a part of the steam. So when the 
speed diminishes, the balls fall nearer together 
by the action of gravity, and a contrary motion 
is thus communicated to the arms, which causes 
the valve to open wider and let on more steam. 
This isa very ingenious contrivance, and has long 
been in use—but practically it is found that the 
movement is not quite quick enough to shut off 
or let on g@team as soon as is desirable, in some 
cases. To remedy this objection, a more com- 
plete regulator has recently been invented, per- 
fected and patented, by a young man named 
Sargent, of Columbus, Ohio. The action of 
opening or shutting the supply valve is effected 
by means of two circular metallic plates revolv- 
ing in the same direction, and with their faces in 
contact with each other.. These faces have in- 
clined or wedge-shaped surfaces, so arranged that 
the least variation in the position of either to- 
wards the other, opens and shuts the valve. They 
are made to revolve by independent motions ; 
one being directly connected with the engine, by 
means of a belt from the shaft, and the other 
moved by a small oscillating cylinder. When 
the engine is working at a regular speed, both 
plates revolve with the same velocity; and mov- 
ing in the same direction, their inclined surfaces 
of course preserve the same relation to each oth- 
er. The motion of the plate which is driven by 
the oscillating cylinder, is kept regular by a uni- 
form supply of steam; but that of the other 
plate, which is driven by the shaft-belt, depends 
upon the speed of the engine. The moment, 
therefore, that this speed varies, the surfaces of 
the two plates act upon each other, and produce 
an instantaneous motion which acts upon the 
valve. By this ingenious invention the valve is 
opened or closed to the desired extent, in one- 
fifteenth of a second of time; and as it is appli- 
cable to any engine, marine or other, for which 
the ball-governor can be used, it must prove of 
great value in the operation of steam machinery. 


—— 


A Jewisu Corony —The Jewish 
Chronicle states that the remnant of a Jewish 
colony has been found at Kai-fung-foo, China. 
A communication is about to be opened with 
these sons of Israel by their British co-religion- 
ists, and they will be requested to send two 
youths to England to receive a European educa- 
tion. They have been separated from all inter- 
course with the remainder of their race for a 
period of six centuries. 


at Naries.—A Naples letter in a 
French journal says that the representations by 
Ristori are thinly attended. The celebrated tra- 
gedienne has against her the party of Sadowski, 
her rival, who, living at Naples under the patron- 
age of a duke, is supported out of local pride. 
Ristori had better cut Italy and come over 
here. We want a new lioness to lionize. 


A tone Journry.—A German recently ar- 
rived at St. Louis, en route for Pike’s Peak, 
having travelled thus far from his house in Penn- 
sylvania on foot. In reply to some inquiries 
about his undertaking a pedestrian journey of 
such length, he said he had not much money, 
and “ didn’t think it was so far.’’ 


U.S. AcricutturaL Soctety.—We are in- 
debted to Major B. Perley Poore for a copy of 
the Transactions of the Society for 1859, full of 
valuable information. 


> 


Orrratic.—Ulman, itis said, expects to re- 
open the New Academy in April, with an opera 
troupe. Piccolomini is re engaged. Strakosch 
and Maretzek are expected at about the same time. 


oo > 


Srreet Becoars.—The police are taking up 
all the street beggars, and sending them to the 
workhouse. 


A revicrrous Derinition.—Mrs. Child says 
the flowers are “ the illuminated scripture of the 
prairies.” 


THE EGYPTIAN SPHYNX, 

This wonderful work of human art stands forth 
on the plains of the Nile a monument of the past, 
that fills the beholder with awe. A huge form, 
rising 60 feet from the ground, and 140 feet 
long, with a head presenting human features 
more than an hundred feet in circumference, it 
stands there amidst the waste of sands like the 
colossal representation of some pagan divini- 
ty. When this enormous figure was cleared 
from the banks of sands which surrounded it, it 
revealed the body of a lion in a couchant posi- 
tion, between the fore legs of which appeared a 
miniature temple, with a platform and flight of 
steps approaching it. The whole figure, except 
the fore legs, is cut out of solid rock ; and the 
head, which presents a face of mild and placid 
female beauty, was formerly adorned with a cap, 
with long pendants at the sides, portions of which 
stillremain. ‘The excavations revealed numer- 
ous inscriptions at the base of the monument, 
which had been placed there by Grecian and Ro- 
man travellers who visited it centuries ago; and 
it was even then regarded as a wonder of great 
antiquity. ‘The names of various Egyptian 
monarchs are also inscribed upon the base; and 
they are represented in a sculptured scene as of- 
fering sacrifice to a smaller figure of the sphynx. 
Pliny saw this wonderful object during his visit 
to the pyramids of Ghizeh ; and his authority is 
relied upon for the opinion that the monument 
was designed to commemorate the annual floods 
of the Nile, which took place regularly under 
the zodiacal signs of the lion and the virgin. 


MORPHY, THE CHLESS-PLAYER. 

After lavishing encomiums on the head of this 
wonder of the age, some of the papers are call- 
ing upon him, now that he has conquered the 
whole world at chess, to engage in some avoca- 
tion more worthy of his great cerebral develop- 
ment. Such a man, it is insisted, is claimed by 
science, and his life is not to be trifled away by 
always moving little pieces of ivory on a board. 
Chess is a noble amusement, but as the business 
of a lifetime it can hardly command respect. 
There is no quality ot the mind that enters into 
the composition of a good chess-player, which 
cannot be employed in business—law, politics, 
state craft, and many humbler occupations ; con- 
sequently, Mr. Paul Morphy, who has won for 
himself imperishable renown in the annals of 
chess, is informed that he has “played out,” and 
he is invited to turn his attention to something 
else of ‘more benefit to mankind. 


A xew Ipea.—The Providence Journal states 
that the American artists in Florence are desir- 
ous of making for New York a monument, a 
park entrance, an@ an Atlantic cable commemo- 
ration, all combined in a design for a noble arch, 
sixty feet high, surmounted by a bust of Frank- 
lin twenty-five feet high, to be called the Franklin 
Gate, and used for the Central Park. If they 
carry out the design, they had better leave out 
any reference to the cable, for the only appropri- 
ate emblem would be a gamin with his thumb 
applied to his nose, and that wouldn’t be artistic, 

Tue Mania ror Suicipe.— The mania of 
self-destruction seems to rage latterly. Jarvis 
Bailey, a farmer in good circumstances, residing 
at Tyrone, Steuben county, N. Y., a highly re- 
spectable man and a member of the Baptist 
church, having settled his worldly affairs to his 
satisfaction, deliberately hung himself. in his 
barn. A neighbor of Bailey’s, named Williams, 
hearing of the circumstance, went through a sim- 
ilar operation, and was found the next day sus- 
pended by the neck in his own barn. 


AMERICAN MArBie.—Statuary marble is now 
quarried in Vermont, in any quantity, which is 
in all respects equal to the best found in the 
world. The quarries at Waterford and Shelburn 
yield the purest white marble, which is worked 
with as great facility, and which polishes as 
handsomely, as any that was ever chiselled upon 
the soil of Italy. 


- 


A riery Lover. yr ae lady in Pitts- 
burgh discarded her lover for his small size. In 
his resentment he burned her father’s house. 
“Lo (says Prentice) what a big fire a little spark 
kindleth !” 


+ > 
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A Woman to ne Hune.—Mrs. Hartung, 
convicted of peisoning her husband, at Albany, 
N. Y., has been sentenced to be hung on the 
27th of April. 


*Soulouque. 


Gatherings. 


The whole number of Indians at present in 
this country is estimated at 259,000. 

Two printing-presses are about to be started to 
the gold region at Pike’s Peak. 

Not less than thirteen thousand lots in Chica- 
go are advertised for non payment of last year’s 
taxes. 

Most kinds of roots and bark are now usetl as 
medicines, except cube root and the bark of a 
dog. 

The Queen’s Theatre in London is about to be 
transformed into a large hotel, on the American 
plan. 


Jonathan Burr has given $10,000 to the Chica- 


go Home for the Friendless, on condition that 


its managers erect a building of equal value. 

Masonic baptism, a French rite, was perform- 
ed at a lodge in New Orleans recently, when six- 
teen lads were consecrated by water and by fire. 

The Indiana Senate, by a vote of 30 to 9, 
have refused to pass a law prohibiting members 
of that body from carrying deadly weapons 
while in attendance on its sessions. 

Mary Callan, a little Irish girl 9 years of age, 
died in Bangor lately, from the effects of drink- 
ing rum, given her by the neighbors on the occa- 
sion of a birth rejoicing. 

The French Minister of War has given orders 
that no further experiments shall be made with 
fulminating cotton, to be used in place of gun- 
powder, according to an improved plan. 

Brignoli is so pleased with this country, that 
he has no idea of returning to Europe. He gets 
with Strakosch, $1500 a month, a vast deal more 
than is ever got on the other side of the water. 

The annual report of the Oregon Penitentiary 
shows that on the commencement of the present 
year thirty-two prisoners were in confinement. 
These are supported at a cost of $200 each per 
annum. 

The emperor of Cochin China was so alarmed 
at the comet, that he fastened himself in a tow- 
er, with poison and a cord, in order to put an 
end to his existence in the -event of its causing 
any disaster. 

Two new verbs have been coined in Paris, the 
babiner, meaning to talk charmingly, derived 
from the name of a famous talker, M. Babinet; 
and the other fautiner, to dance well, from M’lle 
Tautin, a great dancer. 

A few days ago a lawyer gave an insult to the 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, at Lo- 
gansport, Ohio, while on the bench, whereupon 
the judge at once got off the bench, and, zoing 
into the bar, gave the lawyer a severe drubbing. 


Harry Meiggs, who, it will be remembered, 
swindled the citizens of San Francisco out of 
half a million of dollars, in 1855, is said to be 
the most successful American financier in Chili. 
He lives at Santiago, and is reported to be worth 
$2,000,000. 

A newly appointed constable at Rochester, 
Michigan, a few days ago undertook to turn a 
man out of court, who he thought was interrupt- 
ing the proceedings. The gentleman quietly 
withdrew, and the constable soon after was in- 
formed that he had turned out the sheriff. 


Preparations are making in Baltimore for a 
hospital for foundlings, where this class of chil- 
dren may be reared, educated, and otherwise 
provided for; also for the infants of destitute 
persons, who are prevented by poverty from sup- 
plying their wants. 

The New Orleans Picayune says the sad ex- 
perience of the past year has already caused the 
whole line of the river levees to be strengthened ; 
and we are doubtless better able to withstand a 
flood now, than at the beginning of the present 
year. 

A Mobile paper announces the death, a the 
age of 100 years, at a Major Austin’s, in Clark 
County, Ala., of Nancy, a slave raised in Dela- 
ware, by the father-in-law of Mr. Custis, step-son 
of Gen. Washington, who waited upon her 
young mistress when married. 

A woman named Susan Davis, ninety years of 
age, was recently turned out of doors by her 
own son, in New York. She was utterly desti- 
tute, and applied to an acquaintance, who pro- 
vided her with food and gave her the use of a 
basement room. About a week after she was 
found dead in her bed. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Commercial says that the republican party there 
are much amused and rejoiced at the downfall of 
They maintain that the Emperor 
Napoleon is his disciple and imitator, having fol- 
lowed him in all his steps towards the imperial 
sceptre ; and they argue that his downfall will 
be the same, and must soon follow. 


The editor of the Medium Gazette tells of a 
skunk being captured in a house by a dog, with 
the usual result of disgust of the victors. The 
terrible scent was neutralized by burning tar up- 
on live coals of fire, by which the air was puri- 
fied as if by magic. If this kind of fumigation 
is a sure specific, it deserves to be known and 
put upon record. 


All the governments of Europe are wanting 
to borrow money. Austria wants to borrow 
$30,000,000 ; England, $35,000,000; Sardinia, 
$10,000,000. France wants a large sum, and 
Russia, it is expected, will also be trying its cred- 
it to large extent. About $100,000,000 is the 
aggregate wanted by these different governments 
to put themselves in a position to prevent one 
being eaten up by the other. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+++ He that loses hope may part with any- 
thing.— Congreve. 

++. Itis the glorious doom of literature that 
the evil perishes and the good remains.— Bulwer. 

A failure establishes only this, that our 
determination to succeed was not strong enough. 
—Bovee. 

.-.. A covetous fellow, like a jackdaw, steals 
what he was never made to enjoy, for the sake of 
hiding it.— Gay. 

_ +++ The unprincipled constantly mistake the 
impulses of the ingenuous for the prompting of 
policy.— Bovee. 

.... Itis with treasures of the mind as with 
other riches ; we become more covetous of them 
the richer we grow.— De Boufflers. 

.... Loveis omnipresent in nature as motive 
and reward. Love is our highest word, and the 
synonym of God.—merson. 


..-. Uncertainty and expectation are joys of 
life. Security is an insipid thing; and the over- 
taking and possessing of a wish discovers the 
folly of the chase.— Congreve. 

.... A landscape looks best on Sunday. 
With the repose of man nature sympathizes, and 
in the inward stillness imparted unconsciously to 
every spirit by the general calm, outward beauty 
is more faithfully imaged.— George Henry Calvert. 

Candor is always to be admired, and 
equivocation to be shunned; but there is such a 
thing as supererogation, and very bold and in- 
genuous avowals may do much more harm than 
good.—Ltobert Walsh. 

.... The value of time varies with individu- 
als; and, in the same hour-glass which marks 
the flight-of time to every eye, it is less than lost 
sand to the idler, but more than gold to the stu- 
dious man.—De Boufflers. 

.... The effusions of genius, or rather the 
manifestations of what is called talent, are often 
the effects of distempered nerves and complex- 
ional spleen, as pearls are morbid secretions. 
—Robert Walsh. 

.... Every contingency to every man and ev- 
ery creature doth preach our own funeral sermon, 
and calls us to look and see how the old sexton 
time throws up the earth, and digs a grave where 
we must lay our sins or our sorrows.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

There is but one temple in the world, 
and that is the body of man. Nothing is holier 
than this high form. Bending before men is a 
reverence done to this revelation in the flesh. 
We touch heaven when we lay our hand on a 
human body.— Novalis. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The shell. A 


What is next to an oyster? 
hard case that. 


If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
a right to growl # 

Everybody’s pants are too short, because their 
legs stick through two feet. 

There is a Quaker is Philadelphia so upright 
that he wont sit down to his meals. . 


Those who take off their gloves to shake hands 
should take off their boots when they kick a man. 

Spriggles says that the man who invented the 
camphene lamp had better hide his light under 
a bushel. 

Dickens, in speaking of a friend, says he was 
so long in the legs that he looked like the after- 
noon shadow of somebody else. 

An Trish judge said, when addressing a pris- 
oner, “ You are to be hanged, and I hope it will 
prove a warning to you.” 

A judge, suspected of bribery, chided his 
clerk for having a dirty face. The clerk replied, 
“T plead guilty, but, judge, my hands are clean !”” 


An alderman, having grown enormously fat, 
it was proposed to write on his back: “ Widen- 
ed at the expense of the corporation.” 

Natural History of Consumption. —Two thin 
shoes make one cold—two colds an attack of the 
bronchitis—two attacks of bronchitis one mahcg- 
any box. 

The best way to succeed in the grocery busi- 
ness is to sell cheap and give light weight. The 
tormer will bring you customers, and the latter 
will enable you to skin them. 

One day a person pointed out a man who had 
a profusion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. 
“ Ah, master,” said the artizan, “itis a sign of 
weakness when so many hoops are used.” 

Although the word “ ovation ” seems derived 
from the Latin ovum, an egg, we hardly suppose 
that a mob which pelts a poor fellow with eggs 
can properly be said to give him an ovation. 

“ You are at the very bottom of the hill,” said 
the physician to a sick patient, “ but I shall en- 
deavor to get you up again.” “I fear I shall be 
out of breath before 1 reach the top,” was the 
reply. 

A boy in the country writes to another in the 
city to come and visit him. He proposes to him 
to get his father’s consent, and says it might be 
done in this way: “ Ask your sister to ask your 
mother to ask your father to let you come.” 

“Tt would seem, my friend,” observed one 
dandy to another at a party, “that they give no 
supper to night,” to which the other replied non- 
chalantly, “Then I stop my expenses,” and 
coolly took off his new pair of gloves. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
HAPPY DAYS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


I think how swift the years go by, 
Since sober manhood crowned my brow; 
Like clouds that flit through April’s sky, 
So swift they pass before me now. 


In childhood, when among the flowers, 
° There was no day that seemed too long; 
And now, in manhood’s riper hours, 
I sing their fleetness as my song. 


So happy then, so happy now, 

I fain would bid the seasons stay, 
And at the feet of Time I bow 

And ask him why he hastes away. 


Love crowned my years in childhood’s time, 
Such love but once comes to a child; 

And now love fills my measured rhyme, 
And has my later years beguiled. 


This love is one we never feel 
Save when the heart some kindred heart 
Has met, and said, for woe or weal, 
Through life we go till death shall part. 


And as the years thus hurry by, 

In manhood's ripening bloom I stand, 
Beneath the warm and sunny sky 

That crowns affection’s happy land. 


So do you wonder that I fain 
Would have the seasons slower go? 
Of pleasure much, with little pain, 
Who happier days can ever know? 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MISS MARTIN’S HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


» 


Five years since I went to board in a little ten- 
ement owned and occupied by Miss Judith 
Martin, spinster, No. 36 Street, Boston, re- 
commended thereto by a friend who had known 
Miss Martin for years, and thought the woman 
and the place just the thing for my reduced cir- 
cumstances and quiet habits. It was one of 
those small wooden houses fast being crowded 
out by brick and stone, with the lower story fitted 
up and rented asa shop, and only one flight and 
the attic above that. The front room had al- 
ways been Miss Martin’s parlor, but she was 
willing to yield it to me, and use the other large 
one as dining and sitting-room. 

Here, after a day’s bustle of hanging up, ar- 
ranging furniture, and getting generally settled, 
I was domesticated, with a broad grate for coal 
one side, and on the other two wide windows that 
looked out on a row of narrow, dingy brick 
houses opposite, one of which held a small army 
of boarders, another a dressmaker’s shop, an- 
other a school that emptied itself out of an alley- 
way, and another a quaint.old lady in cambric 
cap, who seemed to have no other occupation 
than to knit an interminable blue stocking and 
watch my movements. 

My hostess was one of the kindest and sim- 
plest specimens of an old maid that it has ever 
been my lot to meet with. I should think she 
was about forty, there were a few silver streaks 
in her light brown hair, and rather a perceptible 
“crow’s foot” at the corners of her pleasant 
eyes. But she had fine teeth, and a straight, 
neat built form, and no matter what her occupa- 
tion, she had a wonderful faculty of looking neat 
and “dressy.” She was soft-footed, too, and 
pleasant-voiced, and went about with a perpetual 
murmur of a song between her lips, like a bird 
thinking aloud. She loved to study the psalms 
of a Sunday afternoon, or an evening, and read 
pensive poetry that was not too profound, and 
books of novel and pious memoirs; and she 
wrote rhymes too, simple, pleasant things about 
her daily life and thoughts, with something of 
an effort for the measure and rhyme, and plenty 
of moral axioms to make up the number of the 
lines. But the quaintest side of her was her 
firm belief in signs and omens. It was painful 
but amusing to see her dread of various inadver- 
tences that she considered omens of death or 
misfortune, and the care with which she avoided 
them. “O, Mrs. B., don’t do that, it’s a certain 
sign of death ”—or, “‘you’ll certainly hear bad 
news from some of your friends,” greeted me of- 
ten in the course of the day; and the smile with 
which I often received her warnings, was consid- 
ered terribly skeptical and dangerous. 

There were but few visitors to the house—a cir- 
cumstance which I liked exceedingly ; but per- 
son who came regularly every Sabbath afternoon 
to tea, and sat until nine in the evening, half the 


time in complete silence, interested me greatly. 
He was a gaunt, dark, sadly awkward man of 
from forty to fifty years, with iron-gray hair, 
iron-gray eyes, and scant whiskers of the same 
color, with a stoop in his shoulders, a slight hesi- 
tation in his speech, and a suit of rusty black 
that seemed to have been in wear ever since its 
owner obtained the full size of man. Mr. Cros- 
set was a small grocer down town, an old friend 
and schoolmate of my hostess, and, as I found 
in time, a man of the highest integrity, of a ten- 
der spirit that would not harm the meanest thing, 
and a mind of no inferior order. But how sin- 
gular he would be! I never knew him to come 
in without stumbling over something, although 
Miss Martin took pains to have a clear passage 
to the large chair in the corner where he always 
sat. He was always asking you questions, which 
he never seemed to expect an answer to, and be- 
ginning remarks whose last end never came. 
Often he would sit an entire evening without 
speaking, while he dreamily gazed into the fire, 
or wrote with his fore finger upon the knee of 
his rusty black pants; and he has stared at me 
or Miss Martin for half an hour together, no 
doubt entirely unconscious of the rudeness. But 
when you could get his ideas started, and his 
tongue really unloosed, his conversation was 
very interesting—he seemed to have mused and 
written symbolically to some purpose, and I sat 
astonished often at the beauty of the thoughts 
and words that dropped from his great ungainly 
mouth. 

I was not many months in discovering that 
my hostess had much more than a friendly inter- 
est in her strange visitor. The dishes he loved 
were cooked with the greatest care, and put on 
the table with as much taste as though aking was 
to sit down ; the fire was always left with a crust 
of old coal about it, so that he might have the 
pleasure of punching and poking it into liveli- 
ness; a becoming cap, worn at no other time, 
was always donned immediately after church, 
and especial pains taken with the collarand cuffs 
and the prim-setting black silk gown. Then, 
too, when the visitor happened to be a little late, 
there was such a fluttering up stairs to look out 
of the window, such a nervous arranging of the 
books upon the old-fashioned card table, such a 
pleased blush when the clumsy steps at length 
sounded upon the stairs, that even a stupid per- 
son might have seen the state of Miss Martin’s 
simple heart. How long she had been loving 
the man in this silent way—whether it was for 
the ten years that he had regularly made her these 
Sabbath visits, orever since their school days ; 
whether he was at all conscious of it, and had 
any tenderness for her, or whether it would live 
and die alone, was a problem I longed to solve. 

I used to ask her about him and his early days ; 
and once, when I commented upon his strange 
habit of absence, she remarked timidly that he 
was once very much in love with a pretty girl, 
who jilted him, and that people said was why 
he was so peculiar. I laughed outright. 

“Do you think a person of his strength of 
mind has any remembrance of such folly, or 
rather that he cares for it at all now?” I asked. 

“Pon’t you think he does remember it, and 
pines over it, Mrs. B.?” she asked quickly, with 
such a bright, eager look as I had never seen on 
her face before. 

“Certainly not, dear!” I said. “No doubt a 
man of his good sense and integrity would cast 
such a woman out of his heart, and despise her 
as she deserved. I think better of Mr. Crosset 
than to believe that he would pine twenty or 
thirty years for a jilt.” iy 

I don’t know whether it was for that speech 
that Miss Martin went out and bought some ex- 
pensive grapes for dinner, and insisted upon 


making up all my fine collars, but certainly I- 


thought I never should eat enough to satisfy her, 
or allow her to do quite enough for my comfort. 

But the very next Sabbath Mr. Crosset seemed 
to have changed his line of conduct. He was 
very silent, but very uneasy, and broke off his 
finger-writing several times to get up and look 
out of the window into the court ; to handle over 
the books and walk abstractedly about the room. 
He looked uneasily at Miss Martin, and then at 
me, 80 many times, and opened his mouth to say 
something that wouldn’t come out, so often, that 
soon after tea as was proper I excused myself 
and went into my room, thinking that I must be 
in the way. 

I watched Miss Martin all the week, and was 
certain nothing new had been said, especially 
when the visitor came again another Sabbath 
and behaved in the same manner. Miss Martin 


herself spoke of it the next day, and conjectured 
that her friend must be troubled in his business, 
for he had several times asked her about her af- 
fairs, but never seemed able to go any further. 

We were both astonished, when the next 
Sabbath after tea Mr. Crosset rose with me and 
asked for a few minutes’ private conversation. 
Poor Miss Martin rose, with a pale face, and 
bidding us good night, in spite of all we could 
say went up to her chamber. When she had 
gone, I seated myself and waited for him to be- 
gin, but he had fallen into one of his silent fits, 
and I was obliged to remind him that he had 
something particular to say to me before he came 
to himself. Then all the trouble came out. 
Miss Martin had, by his advice and with his as- 
sistance, placed her whole little patrimony in a 
corporation that proved to be entirely rotten, and 
she was now penniless, except a small interest 
in this house. He had been trying to break this 
news to her these three Sabbaths, but could not 
have the heart to do it, especially as she was so 
independent that he knew she wouldn’t accept 
the restitution he thought it but justice to make 
to her. The man’s eyes were actually moist as 
he spoke of her. 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” he said, “ she was not 
able or fit to go out into the world and support 
herself, and he had promised her dying mother 
long ago that he would have some care of her. 
If we could only devise some means to make her 
take as much from him as she had lost, to make 
her comfortable and happy, and have things go 
on just as they had done,” and he looked help- 
lessly at me. 

“ You stupid thing!” I thought. ‘ Hasn’t it 
ever come into your head that you might marry 
her, and make all right? A woman would have 
found that way out long ago.” 

But did I dare say as much? Perhaps Mr. 
Crosset would be eternally offended, and it might 
not be any kindness to my tender little hostess 
either; but after looking into the fire a moment, 
I resolved to venture it. He’d come there to tea 
fifty years before he'd think that it would be bet- 
ter to install her into the office of perpetual tea- 
maker for him. 

“Mr. Crosset, if you wont be offended, I’d 
like to make one suggestion,” I said. 

He nodded to me to go on. 

“It’s none of my business, and only a lonely 
woman’s whim,” I added, “and you must never 
let Miss Martin know that I said such a thing ; 
but did it never occur to you that you are both 
lonely people, with only an apology for a 
home, either of you, with no one to nurse you 
in sickness, and that all these advantages might 
be gained if you should live together?” 

He stared at me as if I had been crazy. 

“ Miss Martin is a model for a wife,” I per- 
sisted — “gentle, affectionate, orderly. You 
could not do better, Mr. Crosset. You have no 
idea how much happier you would be, to find one 
kind face and heart always waiting for you. I 
think this is the only way in which you can pro- 
vide forher. She has no home now—you had 
better offer her a part of yours.” 

He was looking into the fire with all his might. 

“You are not offended at the liberty?” I 
asked. 

He started, and I repeated the question. 

Ah, no! he was not in the least offended—he 
would think it over and make up his mind ; and 
he took his hat down and stumbled down stairs, 
without bidding me good night. 

Poor Miss Martin! There was but one way 
in which a loving woman could interpret the in- 
terview, and I never before had such a respect 
for her Christian character. She had never done 
so much for me, nor seemed so humble, as she 
did all through the week, and I knew she was 
struggling to overcome the jealousy and dislike 
that was inevitable in such a case. How many 
tears she shed as she thought in secret that week ; 
how many hours she sat in her chamber, when 
she thought me asleep, reading and praying for 
resignation, no doubt. “If that man don’t offer 
himself to her next Sunday,” I thought, “I'll 
choke him.”  ~ 

When Sabbath ncobeane, T announced, much 
to her surprise, that I should take tea and spend 
the evening with a friend. I did not return un- 
til late, and there Miss Martin was sitting alone, 
wit her liands in her lap, looking steadfastly 
into the fire, and weeping softly. I took no no- 
tice of it all, but bidding her a cheerful good 
night, went into my room, and blowing out the 
light lay down. Presently she came to the door, 
and timidly asked me if I was in bed. I told 
her to come in, and when she sat down by the 


bedside, took her hand in mine and stroked it 
affectionately. She laid down her head and 
cried outright. 

“Don’t think me silly, Mrs. B., will you?” 
she said ; “but I’m so happy!” 

“Are you, my dear?” I said, with a great 
load of pity off my heart. ‘I’m sincerely glad, 
for I don’t know of anybody who deserves more 
to be.” 

“ Ahno, no! she did not—she had been so 
wicked that week—had had so many wretched 
thoughts.” And then she went on to say that 
Mr. Crosset had told her that she was penniless, 
and while she was trying to think of what she 
should do, he had offered to marry her if she 
would overlook all his queer ways, and thought 
she could be happy with him. 

“Be happy with him, my dear! I’m afraid I 
should forget that there was such a place as 
heaven!” she said, fervently. ; 

A little encouragement brought out the whole 
story. She had loved him ever since her child- 
hood, in this silent, hopeless way, thinking him 
perfect, far too good for her, never seeing that he 
was awkward, or strange, or homely-looking. 
What a fragrance her faithful, simple love breath- 
ed around her! How beautiful it seemed, 
blooming amidst the poor realities of her daily 
life! It was like coming upon a bunch of violets 
in November. 

They were married in a month from that time, 
and moved into a pleasant house that I assisted 
in fixing up. It is wonderful how both are 
changed—so cheerful, so companionable, so hap- 
py together. And more than all that, they have 
a baby, with just its father’s absent ways, and 
its mother’s gentle temper. If any single man 
or woman, of an uncertain age, fail to find the 
moral of this, I would advise them to step into 
Mr. Crosset’s of a Sabbath evening. If they 
don’t go and do likewise, I am no prophet. 


MOORE’S BALLAD SINGING, 


Moore, more than any other modern, united 
the characteristics of the bards of old. He made 
his own poetry, composed his own music, and 
sang his own lays in the presence of the great 
and the fair. All the world is acquainted with 
his poetry, and many of his melodies have be- 
come popular; but his qualities as a singer, 
known to comparatively few, were perhaps not 
less remarkable than his genius as a poet and a 
musician. We had once the opportunity of 
hearing him, and it was a pleasure we never can 
forget. With a mere thread of a voice, just sut- 
ficient to “ fill” an ordinary drawing-room, and 
accompanying himself with a few chords on the 
piano, he chanted (rather than sang) his own 
ballads with such exquisite grace and finish, such 
sweetness, tenderness and fire, that he produced 
effects on his hearers unequalled by the greatest 
professors of the vocal art. Pasta, who once 
heard him, expressed her delight with Italian 
fervor. Moore modestly disclaimed such high 
praise, saying that what he did could not be call- 
ed singing. ‘No, Mr. Moore,” said the lady, 
“it is not exactly singing, but it is something a 
great deal better.” It was, in truth, the pertec- 
tion of ballad-singing ; and its charm lay in its 
delicacy, simplicity, and that earnestness of ut- 
terance and manner which showed that every 
word, every note, came from the heart. Why do 
not our fashionavle and popular ballad-singers 
endeavor to charm in a similar manner, instead 
of loading simple melodies with unmeaning 
flourishes miscalled ornaments ?—Blackwood. 
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GrapvuaL Deatu. —We do not die wholly at 
our deaths: we have mouldered away long be- 
fore. Faculty after faculty, interest after inter- 
est, attachment after attachment disappear: we 
are torn from ourselves while living, year after 
year sees us no longer the same, and death only 
consigns the last fragment of what we were to 
the grave. 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


{>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of * Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

(G> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(>> In ail respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(G> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

(> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

(G> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 113,000 copies! 

(O> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

(G> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MAKING PALM OIL, 

Beyond Cape Verde the appearance of the African shore sud- 
denly changes. To low, sandy tracks, almost always bare, and 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, succeed shores some- 
times abrupt, but generally rising in gentle and gradual slopes 
from the seaside. The eye thus wanders over an amphitheatre of 
delicious verdure, losing itself amidst infinite shades ; and the 
vigor of the vegetation surprises even those who are accustomed 
to the splendors of tropical regions. Among the valuable plants 
which grow in the superb forests, or near the habitations of man, 
may be noted the Llais Guiniensis, a beautiful palm tree, the head of 
which rises more than thirty feet into the air, and which is called 
by the negroes their “friend.” The Flais justifies this pleasant 
name by the varied resources it affords the poor inhabitants who 
take care of it. This tree supplies the native of ‘the African 
shores not only with wine, but with oil, fishing-lines, hats, bas- 
kets, enormous nuts full of succulent juice, building materials, 
etc. Up to this time the oil is the only one of these products 
which enters extensively into commerce ; it is of a buttery con- 
sistency, an orange color, and strongly odorous. England first 
employed the oil of the palm trees, improperly called palm oil, in 
the manufacture of soap, but we know not the date of its first im- 
portation into England. In 1818 from 100 to 200 tons were an- 
nually imported ; in 1841 the importation reached the amount of 
200,000 quintals. Ten-twelfths of the oil is used at Liverpool, 
where, in 1831, a single establishment turned out 120,000 pounds 


of England. France entered into the business much later, but is 
giving serious attention to it, for English and American soaps 
have prevented the increase of the exportation of French 
soaps. Both the Americans and English produce with palm 
oila coarser soap than that of Marseilles, but which has 
some qualities wanting to the French article, such as that 
of dissolving in salt water, which ensures its use on ship- 
board. They sell it cheap, and consequently it obtains a 
preference in the market. In consequence of the produc- 
tion of oleaginous grains and olive oil in France, palm oil 
has met with a rivalry which injured its sale. Manufactur- 
ers necessarily gave the preference to articles of the same 
price, the use of which required no change in the processes 
of soap-making and the habits of the consumer. Conse- 
quently the use of palm oil in France is somewhat limited. 
But as the color of the oil, which was an obstacle to its 
success, has yielded to chemical discoveries, it will, proba- 
bly, in future be largely employed in France. The great 
source of supply is that part of northern Guinea called the 
Gold Coast. It comes from Sierra Leone, Senegal and 
Gambia, but in less quantities. It is collected in the follow- 
ing way: At the period when the Elais palm produces its 
grains, they are gathered and thrown into troughs the sides 
of which are made of earth. A reference to our engraving 
will show the form of these structures. ‘The grains, which 
are pretty hard, are easily crushed by means of the wooden 
sandals worn by the blacks employed in this process. As 
soon as the troughs are sufficiently full, the oil is received 
into earthen pots, and subject to a primary purification by 
boiling. It is then placed in casks and sent to the nearest 
entrepot. Various establishments have been formed in 
places where the Elais palm grows most abundantly. 


A BRAVE BRIGADIER, 

When General Franks took command of the 10th regi- 
ment, some things did not come up to his idea of efficiency 
and discipline, and he set to work to correct what he thought 
wrong in a determined manner; and, as is usually the case 
when people head back our little irregularities, he got pro- 
portionally abused, and a report got about that some of his 
men intended to shoot him the first time they went into ac- 
tion. Soon after we had the struggle in the Punjab, and 
just before going into action he addressed his men, saying, 
“T hear some of you mean to shoot me ; all I can say is, if 
you fire in the direction I go, you will do no harm;” and 
80 bravely did he lead them up to the enemy, that ever since 
no regiment has been more proud of its colonel than the gal- 
lant 10th are of the undaunted Franks.—Jndia Campaign. 


NW 


MAKING PALM OIL AT WHYDA, GUINEA, GOLD COAST, AFRICA. 
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HABITATION OF AN EGYPTIAN FELLAH. 

The accompanying engraving exhibits the curious sort of hive 
in which an Egyptian fellah’s family lodges. It is a far quainter 
domicile than a Hottentot’s hut. The houses of the richest inhab- 
itants in Egypt are dirty and wretched abodes. During the year 
1838, when the plague raged with fury, the viceroy caused the 
filthiest houses to be torn down. The fellahs were compelled to 
rebuild, and there was an excellent opportunity to improve their 
construction, as it was all-important to render their dwelling 
healthy ; but their new dwellings were in the same style as the old, 
and the plague soon committed the same ravages as before. At 
the same period Mehemet Ali ordered all the houses of the villages 
to be white-washed, hoping by that means to induce the peasants 
to make some domestic arrangement less favorable to the propa- 
gation of the terrible scourge. The order was executed only in 
the villages along the Nile, and here only the fronts of the houses 
which looked upon the river were white-washed. In this way the 
pacha was deceived into the belief that his plan had been accom- 
plished, and thus a vain parade of a hygienic improvement of the 
utmost importance was made. In a few days the women plaster- 
ed even these fronts with the balls of manure which they dry for 
fuel. It is true that lately the pacha, terrified at the food which 
the accumulated filth of the villages offers to the plague, has un- 
dertaken to built entire villages himself. But the poor fellahs 
cannot afford to purchase the government buildings, for even the 


| lash cannot extort money from paupers. The condition of man 
of soap a week. The United States soon imitated the example Egyptian villages is most unfavorable to health. As only eart 
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is used for material, they must dig to build, and there is commonly 
a ditch about a settlement, in which the waters of the overflow of 


the Nile lodge, and finally send up the most nauseous exhala- 
tions and most pernicious miasmas. To this focus of the plague 
we must add the cemeteries, located in the midst of dwellings. 
The tombs are badly constructed—they are not deep enough, too 
many bodies are heaped up, and they are but imperfectly closed 
by blocks of stone. Hence morbific emanations rise incessantly 
from this fatal place, and the odor of carrion abandoned on the 
highway, load the atmosphere with the most deleterious princi- 
ples. The fellahs do not seem to suspect the unhealthy influence 
of putrefaction. They wash, water their cattle, and sometimes 
drink themselves in these pools of dirty and ill-smelling water. 
It is thus in all Egypt, even in Said (Upper Egypt), where a hot- 
ter climate renders cleanliness more important. The villages there 
are perhaps even more neglected ; but the excessive intensity of 
the heat, completely drying up the canals and reservoirs, prevents 
the waters shedding their miasmata on the atmosphere, and in 
this respect renders the houses more salubrious. Nothing better 
shows the abject state to which the cultivator is reduced in this 
country, than the absence of all hygienic care. The ordinary 
dwelling of the fellah is a wretched hut, constructed of mud and 
doura straw cut in pieces. The trunk of a date tree furnishes the 
frame, and the roof is made of the branches and leaves of the 
same tree. The mother, father, children, cattle and fowls, are 
crowded together in the same space with the provisions and the 
dung-heap. These damp and infected huts receive a little light 
and air from holes in the wall, which have neither glass nor shut- 
ters. During the summer the air circulates treely, but in the win- 
ter the dwelling is hermetically sealed. As may well be imagined, 
the furniture of these wretched huts is neither costly nor compli- 
cated. The man and his wife have each a bed. The hand-mill 
with which they grind their grain, consists of a stone hollowed 
out in a circular form, with a small circular stone playing within 
it. These are commonly made of fragments of fallen columns. 
But this is not the only use which the Egyptian“peasant makes of 
the precious ruins scattered so profusely over the land; he takes 
an entablature, perhaps covered with the most curious carvings for 
his door-sill. Ignorance and idleness acting in concert, he de- 
stroys daily, without absolute necessity, the riches of which sci- 
ence is so jealous, and does not even know how to use them to 
havea handsomer, healthier and more durable house than the shape- 
less cabin which is often carried away by the great overflow of the 
Nile. With the exception of vessels of porous earthen which 
contain water for drinking, almost all the objects which the fel- 
lah profanes are products of the date tree. The mat on which he 
sleeps, and his great baskets, are made of date leaves. The ends 
of the branches furnish brooms; the flower produces a matter 
something like the wool of a negro, and used as a sponge—the 
leaves supply ropes, and after having fed the master, the kernel of 
the fruit feeds the camel. The date tree often clothes, warms, 
shelters and feeds a man, and leave a surplus for trading. 


FISHING EXTRAORDINARY ON THE PARANA, 

On approaching the entrance of Bahia Negra, we were as- 
tonished at the number of fish, apparently myriads. We anchor- 
ed at the confluence of the two waters, to give the officers and 
men a little sport, and an opportunity to obtain food and speci- 
mens. I have caught the Red Snapper and Grooper on the coasts 
of Florida aud Mexico, where one might haul in the sluggish, in- 
active fish as lazily as an ‘old soldier of a tar’ would take in the 
‘slack of a rope,’ but I never witnessed fishing such as this, at 
the confluence of Bahia Negra and Paraguay. In an incredible 
short time, hooks baited with pork were floating by dozens astern ; 
and scarcely had they touched the water when hundreds of fish 
would spring eagerly at each bait. Dorado, Parn and Palometa 
(all delicious for the table) were among the varieties caught. The 
Dorada, so called from its golden color, is from two to three feet 
in length, and weighs from eighteen to twenty-four pounds; its 
flesh is white and solid. The strength of this fish is wonderful. 
When hauled in it would spring into the air some fifteen or twen- 
ty feet, not unfrequently detaching itself, or severing the hook 
from the line, and looking, as it darted upward, like a huge gold- 
en vessel incrusted with gems. The Parn is of a dark, grayish 
color. The Palometa is more formidable to swimmers than any 
other inhabitant of the La Plata waters. Each of its jaws is arm- 
ed with a row of triangular teeth, which cut like the sharpest 
knife.—Page’s La Plataand Paraguay. 


If we examine the subject, it is not pride that makes us angry, 
but the want of foundation for pride, and for this reason humility 
often displeaseth us as much. 
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EXTERIOR OF AN EGYPTIAN FELLAHS HOUSE. . 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“THEY ARE GONE, ALL GONE!” 


BY LENA LYLE. 


I am standing alone, 
Near the old hearthstone, 
And shadows around me are falling ; 
Rut the voices low, 
Of long, long ago, 
Are unto me gently calling ; 
But from deep in my heart comes a weary moan, 
They are gone, they are gone, they are all, all gone! 


Neath the sod they are laid, 
In the apple-tree shade. 
With the brook at their feet babbling wild; 
And the sweet blossoms fall, 
Yor their funeral! pall, 
As they fell when I was but a child; 
Still my heart wails out, I’m alone, I'm alone! 
They are gone, they are gone, they are all, all gone! 


All sunk in decay, 
It is passing away, 
Is the home of my childhood’s hours; 
And g6ne, gone from here, 
Are the loved and the dear, 
They sleep ‘neath the wildwood's flowers. 
As 1 stand ‘neath the apple-tree boughs alone, 
I look on their graves, They are gone, all gone! 


They're gone on before me— 
They're hovering o'er me, 
Whilst L o’er the past and my visions am weeping ; 
When age has crept on, 
My work is all done, 
And I in death’s chamber am silently sl. eping. 
Men will say as they lay me beneath the damp stone, 
He’s the last of his race. They are gone, all gone! 


PERSONIFICATION OF MORNING. 


Blush roses under them ; and swiftly came 
Through the pearled grass a dumsel, beautiful 
With youth, and on ber face a virgin shame ; 
With gold hair scattered to the west wind cool 
She ran before the steeds. The minstrel dropped 
His pipe, and upward sprang he as they stopped, 


And leaped upon the beam; then all around, 
Hiding the splendid vision from his sight, 
A snow-white mist went upward from the ground; 
And when it passed there blazed a rosy light 
O’er half the sky—the lawn and woods were flushed, 
And all unveiled the wakened Morning blushed. 
ANNE BRADSTREET. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


T count myself in nothing else so happy, 

As in a soul remembering my good friends ; 

And, as my fortune ripens with my love, 

1t shall be still thy true love's recompense. 
SuaKksPEARE. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— April again! How time flies, to be sure! If this 
life were the * be-all and the end-all ” it would be indeed 
too brief, even with its heavy sorrows and severe trials. 
But this is no time to speak of sorrow, with the breath 
of spring in our nostrils, the birds singing in the lilac 
hedge, the fields showing a decided green, and our loved 
violets opening timidly their blue eyes to the blue heaven 
above. There is a song of gladness in the emancipated 
brook that leaps down the willow glen like a boisterous 
urchin just let out of school. Brave and cheery and 
trumpet toned is the crow of chanticleer as he struts to 
and fro like a highland piper ; and confused but melodious 
the blended song of robin and bluebird and blackbird, 
the music as varied as the plumage. There is a stir in 
the human blood, corresponding to the movemént of life 
in the trees and shrubs; dreams of youth, at least, come 
back to age itself. The dim eye brightens, the faint 
heart beats with a stronger pulsation. All may drink 
awhile, beneath this vernal sky, of the fontame de Jou- 
vance. ..... What news will the swift-racing steamships, 
those iron messengers with lightning in their veins, bring 
us from over the sea, we wonder? *‘ Shadows, clouds 
and darkness ” rest upon the other hemisphere. Night 
and day in Germany, in France, in Piedmont, the fur- 
naces glow in the foundries, molten metal glares in 
moulds, gigantic machines shape the terrible artillery; 
the earth quakes with the marching to and fro of heavy 
bodies of armed men, and gentle hearts thrill at the 
presages of coming strife. Will Europe again be ploughed 
by the sword, or will crowned heads listen to reason and 
forbear to waste and ravage the loveliest spot of earth? 
Yet, if war would loose the bonds of Italy, we would 
welcome it with all its hcrrors. If, by one more desper- 
ate struggle, despotism could be bound over to keep the 
peace and respect the rights of humanity for ages to 
come, then we would hail the intelligence that armies 
were once more contending on the plains of Lombardy. 
The coming months are pregnant with great events, the 
progress of which we shall watch with the deepest inter- 
est......George Sand has been publishing in the Rerue 
des Deux Mondesa novel called Elle et Lui (She and He), in 
which she paints the brilliant and unfortunate but reck- 
less and lost Alfred de Musset in odious colors. Bearing 
in mind that De Musset was a former lover of George 
Sand, and that he went to an untimely grave, nothing 
can be more disgusting than to see this gray-headed 
woman raking over his ashes and coining money by ex- 
posing the dead. We are utterly sick of French romance. 
When the light literature of a nation is as corrupt as 
that of France. we need not wonder at its political deg- 
radation. Depravation of morals and political servitude 
go hand in hand...... An additional attraction has been 


added to the many fiscinations of New York. Two en- 
terprising gentlemen, Messrs. Widdows and Sage, have 
fitted up a pretty little theatre, 585 Broadway, and 
opened with a small and select troupe of French per- 
formers. Light vaudevilles and comedies appear to be 
the speciality of this establishment, and report speaks 
very favorably of the manner in which they are pre- 
sented. There is no reason why a French theatre should 
not be a complete success in New York, where there is 
not only a large French population, but where thousands 
of Americans cultivate the French language and litera- 
ture. There is no surer or more agreeable way of catch- 
ing the French accent than attending French plays, 
and the lessons come cheaper than those of a master. 
We trust that the French theatre is a permanent insti- 
tution in New York...... The navy department used 
136,500 tons of coal last year. As the steam vessels mul- 
tiply the consumption of coal increases. Soon it will 
cost as much to coal as to man the navy.......‘' Mrs. 
Jones,” saida gentleman one day last summer, when 
railroad accidents were so numerous, to a lady whose 
husband was a brakeman, ‘* Mrs. Jones, do you feel wor- 
ried about Mr. Jones while he is on the cars, in view of 
the many accidents that are now daily occurring?” “ No, 
not at all,” replied the contented lady; “ for if he is 
killed, I know I shall be paid for it. because Mr. Williams 
got $40 for his cow that was run over by the cars a few 
days since.”...... It is remarked with truth, that public 
taste is ruined. Formerly we gave a quarter to seea 
tiger and a lion, but now, to be attractive, the tiger must 
have two heads. ..... A lady. when told that Mr. Beecher 
was about to deliver a lecture on Burns, suggested the 
equal necessity of a lecture on scalds. ‘+ Vel, vot of it?” 
The Scalds were the poets of the Northmen...... The 
patients of the Insane Asylum at Utica publish a journal 
called the “Opal.”” The two following “ good” things 
are in the last number: ‘De Sauty telegraphs that 
currents have been received by the Atlantic cable. We 
are of the opinion that raisins (raisings) ought to be had 
soon.” ‘ For more than two months the snow has fallen 
in just sufficient quantity to make up for wear and tear 
of showers, sunshine and sleigh runners. The Whites- 
boro roan, running across our wide domain, (ours to 
look at—query : is this the reason we are called vision- 
ary?) has been really mad with the clicking of hoofs and 
the clashing of bells.”,,....A provincial mayor in one 
of the departments in France has come out with an epi- 
gram in the shape of a notification: “ All beggars found 
in this district will be fined fifteen francs for the use of 
the poor.”...... The London Times says that a single 
message over the cable when first opened, by which the 
embarkation of the Canadian regiment for India was 
countermanded, saved the government at least $250,000. 
We are glad somebody has a good word for the inert 
O88h. 2200 Mrs. Jane Ermina Locke died lately in Ash- 
burnham, Mass. She wrote a good deal of pleasing poe- 
try, and was a contributor to the press for many 
years.......A young gentleman, mistaken for Smith 
O'Brien at a great ball in New York was, much to his 
astonishment, the lion of an hour. After discovering 
why he was so extensively flattered, he corrected the 
mistake, and subsided gracefully into his normal rank 
among ‘* people who are not talked about,’’— luckily for 
them......An able jurist writes to the Washington 
Union that the income of the post-office establishment 
may undoubtedly be lawfully applied to sustain that es- 
tablishment, even without a formal appropriation by 
Congress. Such being the case, he thinks an extra ses- 
sion will not be necessary...... Our American minister 
to China, Mr. Reed, is expected home in the course of a 
few months. Ie will halt at Paris and London, where, it 
is thought, he will, with his vigorous pep. take some no- 
tice of the attacks made upon him in the London Times. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Swame Doctor's ADVENTURES IN THE Sournwest. 
With Sketches of Squatter Life. By ‘ Mapison 
Tensas and “ (J. 8. Robb). Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


These racy pictures of life in the West and Southwest, 
though occasionally a little exaggerated, are exceedingly 
humorous and spirited, while Darley’s illustrations, 
fourteen in number, are inimitable. For sale by Shep- 
ard, Clark & Brown, Boston. 


READINGS FOR YounG Men, MeRcnANTS, AND MEN oF 
Business. Boston: James Munroe & Co. l2mo. 
pp. 172. 1859. 

A few pages of this work, from the London copy. which 
fell into our hands some weeks since, impressed us with 
a strong desire to read the entiregwork, aud we were sur- 
prised and pleased to find it 20 Wpcedily reprinted by a 
Boston houre. The work comprises a series of moral 
and practical essays, well calculated to aid and guide a 
young man in the formation of character a habit, and 
the conduct of life, all of them brief, pointed. Wed agree- 
ably written. Weare sure that the work will become, 
as it deserves, highly popular. 


Tue Bic BEAR OF ARKANSAS, AND OTHER Skurcues. Edited 
by William T. Porter. Stray Subjects, ete , by the 
“Un” and the “YounG °Un.” Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
A collection of humorous sketches, illustrative of 

American life, originally published in the New York 

Spirit of the Times, and now collected in a large volume 

with Darley’s inimitable illustrations. A large number 

of the comic stories in this volume are from the pen of 
our associate, Mr. Durivage. For sale by Shepard, Clark 

& Brown, Boston. 

The same publishers have issued, in pamphlet form, 
“Sybil Grey,” a novel, The Lidy of Albarone,”’ one 
of George Lippard’s romances, and Scott's ** Ivanhoe,” 
to be followed by the remainder of the Waverley novels, 
at 25 cents each. 


MATRIMONIAL BROKERAGE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
porter of the New York Times. New York: Thatcher 
& Mutchinson, 525 broadway. 12mo. pp 555. 1859. 
This work reveals a startling current of life in New 

York, and shows up the tricks of unprincipled adven- 

turesses in a striking light. All the narritives are au- 

thentic, and many of the characters introduced are 
among the notabilities of Gotham The book is making 
an immense sensation in New York. For sale by Crosby, 

Nichols & Co. 


Tae History or tue WomAN Liven In A 
Suor.—Tue Ucry Duckuinc. By HANS ANDERSEN. 
These two inimitable juveniles are full of pictures by 

the best artists. Published and for sale by Shepard, 

Clark & Brown. 


By a Re- 


Foreign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The great European question of peace or war remains 
undecided at our last advices, though, as our edition is 
passing through the press, the solution may have been 
arrived at. Meanwhile every one is anxiously watching 
the fluctuations of the Paris Bourse, for no dependence 
can be placed on French newspapers, controlled as they 
are by the will of one man, who hesitates not to deceive 
the public whenever his supposed interests demand a 
mask. It is superfluous to say that if a war breaks out 
it will be a bloody one, and that before it ends, all the 
powers that desire neutrality may be swept into the 
vortex. One thing is certain, however matters may turn 
out, the French people, excluding the army, are em- 
phatically in favor of peace. The reports of the prefects 
and sub-prefects of the 86 departments into which France 
is divided prove this beyond a question.—It would seem 
that England is convinced of one thing—that Napoleon 
III. has no views of conquest in a war on the Italian 
question. It would also seem that his determination to 
settle this vexed question is of long date. When Eng- 
land refused to expel foreign refugees indiscriminately 
from the soil of Great Britain, the French emperor saw 
that the only means of guarding his life and throne from 
conspiracies was to sustain the independence of Italy, 
against Austria, and against England herself, if neces- 
sary.—It is now ecarcely denied that M. de la Guerron- 
iere’s pamphlet, ‘* Napoleon III. and Italy,” was in- 
spired by the emperor himeelf. It reflects his views 
faithfully.—The English papers speak of the progress 
made in fitting out the Great Eastern steamship, and 
are pointing out the advantages such a vessel would 
present if Owned by the government. It would be able 
to transport an army—that is, 10,000 men, with horses, 
artillery, baggage and provision.—The season in Paris 
closed with several splendid balls given by Americans. 
The French guests expressed themselves delighted at the 
beauty of our ladies, the splendor of their attire, the 
grace of their manners, and the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can gentlemen.—The concerts of Christy’s Minstrels in 
Paris were a failure so far as the French were concerned. 
They could not understand them, and fancied they were 
sold, because the singers simply blacked their faces in- 
stead of being genuine negroes.—Mr. Milland has sold 
Ia Presse, Louis Napoleon's organ, which received 
‘warning ” for a political article lately, to Mr. Felix 
Solar, for 100,000 francs less than he gave Mr. Emile de 
Girardin for it. 


The Duchess of Orleans. 

The memory of the Orleans family is kept up by the 
memoirs of M. Guizot, of which the second volume has 
just appeared. In one of her letters dated from the 
Tuileries, the duchess says that she never forgets, in edu- 
cating her son, that she is bringing up a man destined to 
reign. The poor mother was so full of the lofty part her 
son was called upon to fill, that one day, when the boy 
who was six years old, and on a visit to a public establish- 
ment, fell down and began to cry, the duchess hastened 
to console him and dry his tears, and then said to the 
master of the establishment. “I beg you will tell no 
one that you saw the boy ery!” 


The Princess Clotilde. 

It is said that when this lady was received on board the 
* Reine Hortense,” Rear-admiral Jurien de Lagraviere 
having expressed a fear that the salvos of artillery would 
be disagreeable to her, she replied: ‘ Do not be uneasy, 
sir; axa Piedmontese I cannot fear the firing, and asa 
Frenchwoman, I must love it.” 


Gallery of the Louvre. 

The Museum of the Louvre has purchased another 
Murillo from the Spanish gallery of the late Marshal 
Soult, at 300,000 francs. It is a * Birth of the Iloly 
Virgin,” to which connoisseurs give the preference over 
Murillo’s * Ascension of the Virgin,” which had been 
bought by government for 600,000 francs. 
Evacuation of Rome. 

It is explained that the ground for supposing the 
French and Austrians will evacuate the Papal States is 
because the pope has invited them to doso. Nothing had 
transpired to indicate how either power will proceed, but 
rumors trom Paris say the French will withdraw. 
Horticultural Fair. 

At the recent horticultural fair at Dijon, Burgundy, 
Mr. Malnoury exhibited seven hundred varieties of 
grapes, either for wine or table, all classed and ticketed 
in perfect order, and other exhibitors rivalled him in the 
production of beautiful and perfect fruit, 

English Reform Bill. 

Disraeli’s reform bill confers the franchise upon all 
members of the learned professions, and upon parties 
having small investments in the Funds and Savings 
Banks ;—the representation of 15 small boroughs is re- 
duced from two to one member each. 

Victor Emmanuel. 

It is now re-asserted that this sovereign is to marry 
the daughter of Prince de Leuchtenberg’s widow. In 
this way Sardinia will be closely connected with Russia 
and France. 

Charles Dickens, 

It is now asserted that this great novelist and reader is 
not coming to America. is said that he fears that the 
indignation caused by his® American Notes” will be 
revived. 

Crinoline. 

It was remarked at the last imperial ball that crino- 
lines had lost much of their amplitude. 
fashion are beginning to abandon their use. 
Macready. 

The veteran Macready, though retired from the stage, 
has lately been giving readings for the benefit of a praise- 
worthy institution. 

Russia, 

Russia is certainly arming. Tt was denied recently 

that she was preparing for the eveutualities of war. 


Women of 


BURNETYS KALLISTON, 


'PUIS incomparable Cosmetic is the result of many 

years of research, observation and thorough scienti- 
fic investigation, not only of the peculiar properties of 
many specimens of the Vegetable Kingdom, but of their 
effects singly, and in various combivations, upon the 
human skin 

It acts powerfully upon the cuticle, eradicating from 
its surface all blemishes aod discolorations, ani at the 
same time allaying all irritation and intlammation, and 
rendering the skin fair and healthy. 

In the year 1853, a few bottles of the KALLISTON 
were gratuitously distributed for trinl. Thus a demand 
was created, which has constantly increased beyond pre- 
cedent. Many letters have been written, and statements 
made to the proprietors, by persons of the highest re- 
spectability, in various parts of the United States and 
Europe, testifying to its wonderful efficacy. Many of 
these are so laudatory, that if published, they would 
seem almost fabulous. 

It has been found to accomplish the following results: 

It cleanses the skin perfectly. 
Te allays heat. 

It allays smarting. 

It allays itching. 

Jt allays inflammation. 

It removes tan. 

It removes freckles, 

It removes sunturn. 

It removes redness. 

dt removes roughness. 

It removes dandruff. 

It cures chapped hands. 

It renders the skin fair. 

It renders the skin smooth and moist. 

Cleanse the skin thoroughly by a medium which does 
not irritate (all soaps contain more or less irritating pow- 
er), and stimulate it to a healthy action, and when that 
is accomplished, the pores are opened and the skin be- 
comes a vehicle to carry off diseases, instead of a trap to 
catch and hold them. 

KALLISTON cures chapped hands caused by extreme 
cold; it also removes sunburn caused by the burning 
rays of the sun; both are irritations produced by oppo- 
site extremes—one remedy applies with equal effect. 


The following extracts from notices are selected froma 
Sew of the leading newspapers: 

From the Boston Transcript. 

For tue CompLexton.—Of all the compounds we have 
yet seen prepared as a cosmetic for the skin, there is none 
that has a higher reputation, or one that is so popu- 
lar with the ladies, as the far-famed Aalliston. 1t is sei- 
entifically prepared, and is a perfume as well as toilet 
wash. It will, with a few applications, remove tan, 
freckles, sunburn, and all cutaneous eruptions. It is 
extensively used for these purposes, and ladies who apply 
it can exercise in the open air as freely as they please, 
and experience no inconvevience from rough or irritated 
skin. Joseph Burnett & Co are the proprietors. 

From Leslie's Family Magazine. 

As it is proper and natural for our Jady friends to wish 
to make themselves as lovely as possible, we feel it our 
duty to indicate the best means of bringing about that 
much desired consummation, and we can confidently 
assert that any ove who ures Burnett's celebrated Kallis- 
ton may obtain a fresh and satin-like complexion. This 
delighttal preparation removes tan and freckles and im- 
parts a velvety softness to the skin. For chapped hands 
it is invaluable, while its healing properties and delicious 
perfume render it agreeable to every sense. 

From tie Boston Saturday Gazette, 

A New PLeasure — Burnett's KaLtiston —We yield it 
the palm; the effect is salutary and the perfume is ex- 
quisite; after the application we feel as bland and balmy 
asa May morning. 

From the Boston Journal. 

Burnett's Gentlemen who have once used 
it as a wash atter shaving know and appreciate its value. 
To those who suffer from smarting and tenderness ot the 
face. and have not used it, we recommend it on account 
of its healing properties. To persons troubled with 
roughvess of the skin during the cold of winter, and the 
east winds of our northern spring. its emollient qualities 
will commend it, as it will be found a complete remedy 
for the above-named phy sical annoyauce. 

From the New York Times. 

Burnett's Katuston imparts to the skin a peculiar 
softness of texture, so desirable during the prevalence of 
harsh winds or a hot sun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The proprietors are permitted to copy the following extract 

Jrom a letter written by a lady, from Vienna, 

*We have been constantly on the 
move now for many weeks, and hope to reach Paris in 
time for the baptismal fete. At any rate, 1 look forward 
to our arrival there, as a period of rest. As old travel- 
lers we bear the annoyances and privations iocident to 
journeying with composure, but 1 have suffered more 
trom the exhaustion of my supply of Kalliston than 
trom any other cause. If avy good friend should be 
coming out here, do pray seud me evough to last until I 
get home again You can have no idea of the relief and 
comfort it brings when one is sufleriug from exposure. 
1 have tried other ‘appliances,’ but have found nothing 
that will compare with it for efficacy or agreeableness.”’ 
From Mr. Boyd, of the firm of Messrs. J. M- Boyd § Co., 

extensive manufacturers and merchants, 
MARLBORO’, Mass , July 11, 1856. 

Messrs Josern Burnett & Co.,—CGents.—The package 
of Kailiston came to hand last evening, aud Lam glad to 
have an opportunity to state to you how much we value 
it. My family bave used it almost daily for more than 
two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed freckles 
from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth 
and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of 
tne skin, from whatever cause, it has thus tar proved 
itself a perfect aud very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous disease, in which 1 know the Kalliston 
has had « wondertully good effect; ove in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had sut- 
fered for many years, from eruptions and painful inflam- 
mation of the skin (probably the effect of bad vaccine 
virus), leaving it in several places puckered and quite 
red. A tew weeks ago [ recommended to him your Kal- 
liston; he has since informed me that the eflect of its use 
has been very warked and beneficial, that the skin has 
become soft and smooth, and the iuflammation and red- 
ness has nearly disappeared This is an important case, 
and | will tell you more about it when I see you. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until L tried your Kailiston, aud 
I cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

Yours, respectfully, J.M. BOYD. 

Letter from a distinguished Physician in Massachusetts. 
Messks. Joseru Burnett & Co, Boston,- Gents — 
Agreeably to your request, ] have carefully examiued the 
formula which you employ iu the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle to which »ou have given the name of Burnett's Kal- 
liston, and I am happy to say that I find the ingredients 
comprising it to be such as medical men would approve 
of, for ameliorating the condition of the skin in cutan- 
eous affections. The combination is entirely judicious 
and compatible, and well calculated to promotea healthy 
condition of the skin. Kespectfully yours, * * * 


The KALLISTON is prepared only by JOSEPH BUR- 
NECT & Co., No. 27 Central Street, Boston, and sold by 
dealers everywhere for Fifty Cents a bottle. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 


HOUGHTON'S OLD STAND. 
GREAT SENSATION. 


EST French Kid Gloves, 68 cents a pair. 

5000 Cambric Banded Collars, from 25 cents to $1. 
Cambric Flouncings from 12 1-2 cents a strip to 50 cts 
10,000 dozen Linen Cumbrie Handkerchiefs, selling by 

the dozen from 75 cents to $1 62. 
4000 French Veils, round and square, from 50 cents to 
2 25 each. 
. 2000 Cambric Muslin Embroidered setts, just received, 
from $1 25 to #4 50, the best for the price in the city. 

Cambric Edgings and Insertions. Fresh invoice just 
received. Cheap! 

4000 Dimity Bands. from 6 cents to 25 cents. 

Wide French Trimming Laces. Cheap! 

Joined Blond Laces. Cheap! 

Real Thread Laces. Very Cheap!! 

100 Cartons Velvet Ribbons. Warranted cheaper than 
at any other house in Boston. 

French Flowers, Ruches. Bonnets, Ribbons, and all 
Millinery articles, at prices which will suit the closest 
buyer. 

Our stock is now all fresh and new. 

OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE, BOSTON. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 14 


CONSUMPTION, 

OW many diseases of debility. incurable by ordina- 
1 ry medicines, are classed by physicians, as well as 
the public, under the convenient term Consumption! 
All of them agree in one thing, their tatal tendency ; and 
most of them, in their —T and even secondary 
stages, may be arrested by purifying the springs of life 
through the renovating agency of the aa pas 
SYRUP. 


(;REGSON’S MANTILLA 
EMPORIUM, 


Corner of Summer and Chauncy Streets, 
CONTAINS THE LARGEST AND RICHEST STOCK IN THE 
EASTERN STATES, 

. —or— 
Velvet Early Spring Mantillas, 
Mandsome Black Silk Circulars, 
Black and Cloth Chesterficlds, 
Black Silk Bernous, 
Beautiful Summer Cloth Sacks & Raglans. 
— ALSO — 
Guipure, Chantilly, and Pusher Lace 


MANTLES. 


Being exclusively confined to this department, advan- 
tages can be offered to purchasers not elsewhere attain 
able. 

Inspection and comparison respectfully solicited. 


A. GREGSON, 
14 PROPRIETOR 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frencn, Hommopatnic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHocoLate, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, Hommoratuic AND Diere- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND Cracked Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three fourths of a century, are manufae- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality. and warranted 
superior to any other Cocon Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 

and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. © Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW Goons. 
Cc. C. HOLBROOK & Co,, 
12 SUMMER STREET, 
Are constantly receiving NEW AND CHOICE STYLES 


of desirable goods suited to the wants of party goers; 
also a great variety of 


HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, WHITE GOODS, etc. 
Together with a full and very desirable assortment of 


Infants’ Dresses, Skirts, Wrappers, Blan- 
kets, Christening Robes, Caps, cte. 13 


ON HUNDRED SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Price 50 cents. 


BEAUTIES OF CALEDONIA, with a Portrait of 
BURNS. Price $1. 


ly 13 Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
JERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
ling Passports by applying to 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 


Something New.----Agents Wanted. 
USINESS honorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
#18 to $30. Small capital required. No “ hum- 
bug.” For particulars, enclose stamp, and address 
4w 1 A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow. NH. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT’S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $35. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $2.50. 
Agents wanted. Apply at 54 Elm Street. 8w 


BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 
FOR 1859. 
MORNING AND EVENING EDITIONS. 


\HE Proprietors of the BOSTON DAILY LEDGER 
are not insensible to their obligations to the public 
for the generous manner in which they have been sus- 
tained in their efforts to establish 
AN INDEPENDENT PENNY PRESS 
in Boston,—free from all political control, and above the 
influence of Sectional or Party interests. 


With a full Editorial Corps 


at our command, the Leper will continue, as before, to 
discuss freely those political topics which come up from 
time to time for general consideration with « regard only 
to the interests of the people of the whole Union. No 
man or number of men, no party or party influence, 
shall control the editorial columns. But while political 
corruption shall have no quarter, public men whose 
labors are consecrated to an advancement of the People’s 
interests, shall receive our hearty co-operation and sup- 
port. Prominent in this position we now tind one of our 
ablest statesmen, Sreruen A. Dovatas, setting his face 
against political corruption. The Lepcer was the first 
daily paper in Boston to endorse his independent and 
statesmaolike course, and while his labors are exerted for 
the public good, he shall have our hearty support. 
The department of 


Telegraphic Intelligence 
will continue to be full and complete in both the Morn- 
ing and the Evening Editions; and as the paper is priut- 


ed on one of 
Hoe’s Fast Presses, 


we are enabled to keep our columns open for the receipt 
of news to the very latest hour befure the departure of 
the mails. 


In the Reporting Department 


a strong force is always emplo) ed, affording very full and 
reiiable Court Reports, Reviews of the Markets, Keports 
of Public Meetings, Lectures, Theatrical and Musical 
matters. 

To render the LepGer 


An Acceptable Family Paper 


has been the aim of the proprietors, and the best evi- 
dence of their success is its popularity in the family cir- 
cle. Advertisements of an objectionable character are 
never published in its columns, and the employment of 
low or loose expressions is never permitted in any depart- 
ment of the paper. 

The Lepcer ceutains a 


Larger Amount of Reading Matter 
than any other Penny paper in the country, affording 
ample space for a daily record of everything of impor- 
tance that is transpiring in the busy world. 

TERMS OF THE LEDGER: 

Single copies One Cent; Weekly subscription to Car- 
riers, Six Cents. Mail subscribers Turee DoLiars per 
annum in advance. The Morning Edition is published 
and mailed at an early hour; the 1 and 21-2 o'clock 
P.M. Editions are posted in season for the afternoon 
mails. 

ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 

Circulating as the LEDGER does, extensively through 
all the New England States, as well as other parts of the 
country, it is ove of the very best mediums of advertis-. 
ing to be found in the United States,—while the terms 
are as low as in many journals with not half the circu- 
lation. 

Counting Room,........ No. 18 State Street, 
Printing Office,..... Ne. 4 Williams Court. 


A. M. LAWRENCE & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS. 
BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


C@LLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated. and all other business connected 
4 with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARKANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM, F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


LOCKWOOD, LUMB & Co., 
PLUMBERS, 


48 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 
Directly opposite Franklin Statue. 


Plumbing work of all descriptions done 
PROMPTLY and at 


BReasonable Prices. 
OUR MOTTO: 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


STEAMBURG'S MERCANTILE 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
HAIR-DRESSING ROOMS, 
No 252 Washington St., a few doors above Summer St. 

0G SEPARATE ROOM FOR LADIES. l4 
PICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
PAINTING are only published by 
J. E. TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who forward them, postpaid (with full and special diree- 

tions how to paint). to any address. Send fora list and 

other information gratis. 
Dealers and teachers supplied. 


8 eow3m. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 


for the accommodstion of the travelling public. 
8 eow3m. LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


Cc. Cc. Cc. C. 
Coughs! Colds!! Consumption!!! Cured!!!! 
By the timely use of Mrs M. N. Gardner's Indian 
Baisam of Liverwort, the best and most effectually reme- 
dial agent ever offered in all Palme ary Complaints. 
For sale everywhere. 38w 4 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


Family Sewing Machines. 
NEW STYLES. 


PRICES FROM $50 TO 8125. 
18 Summer Street......... 
495 NOW NOFK. 
730 Chestnut Street... Philadelphia. 
181 Baltimore St., (Carroll Building).......... Baltimore. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND IN USE, 

These machines sew from two spools, as purchased 
from the store, requiring no re-winding of threed, and 
finishing each seam by their own operation, without re- 
course to the hand-needle as is required by other ma- 
chines. On account of their simplicity, durability, ease 
of management, and adaptation to all varieties of family 
sewing, they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjustment. 

As evidence of the unquestionable superiority of their 
machines, the Grover & Baker Sewine Macutne Com- 
PANY beg leave to respectfully refer to the following 


TESTIMONIALS. 


** Having had one of Grover & Baker's machines in my 
family for nearly a year aud a balf, I take pleasure in 
commending it as every way reliable for the purpose for 
which it is designed—‘amily sewing "— Mrs Joshua Lear- 
itt, wife of Rev. Dr. Leavitt, editor of N. Y. Independent. 


‘I confess myself delighted with your Sewing Ma- 
chine, which has been in my family for many months. 
It has always been ready for duty, requiriug no adjust- 
ment, and is easily adapted to every variety of tamily 
sewing, by simply changing the spools of thread.”— 
Mrs Elizabeth Strickland, wife of Rev. Dr. Strickland, 
editor of N. Y. Christian Advocate. 

“After trying several different good machines, I pre- 
ferred yours, on account of its simplicity and the perfect 
ease with which it is managed, as well as the strength 
and durability of the seam. After long experience I 
feel competent to speak in this manner, and to confident- 
ly recommend it for every variety of family sewing.” — 
Mrs. E. B. Spooner, wife of the editor of Brooklyn Star. 


* T have used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for 
two years, and have found it adapted to all kinds of fam- 
ily sewing, from cambric to broadcloth. Garments have 
been worn out without the giving way of astitch. The 
machine is easily kept in order, and easily used.— Mrs. 
A. B Whipple, wife of Rev. Geo. Whipple, New York. 


* Your sewing machine has been in use in my family 
the past two years, and the ladies request me to give you 
their testimonials to its perfect adaptedness, as well as 
labor-saving qualities in the performance of family and 
household sewing — Robert Boorman, New York. 


‘* For several months we have used Grover & Baker’s 
Sewing Machine, and have come to the conclusion that 
every lady who desires her sewing beautifully and quickly 
done, would be most fortunate in possessing ove of these 
reliable and indefatigable ‘iron-oeedle women,’ whose 
combined qualities of beauty, strength and simplicity are 
invaluable "—J. W Morris, daughter of Gen. George P. 
Morris, editor of the Home Journal, 


Extract of a letter from Thomas R. Leavitt, Esq., an 
American gentleman, now resident in Sidney, New South 
Wales, dated Jan 12, 1858. 


“T had a tent made in Melbourne, in 1853, in which 
there were over three thousand yards of sewing done 
with one of Grover & Baker's Machines, and a single 
seam of that has outstood all the double seams sewed by 
sailors with a needle and twine.” 


‘If Homer could be called up from his murky hades, 
he would sing the advent of Grover & Baker as a more 
benignant miracle of art than was ever Vulcan’s smithy. 
He would denounce midnight shirt-making as ‘ the dire- 
ful spring of woes unnumbered.’ "— Prof. North. 


“I take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three of 
them in operation in my different places, and, after four 
years’ trial, have no fault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, 
Senator from Souts Carolina. 


‘*My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am satisfied it 1s 
oue of the best labor-saving machines that has been in- 
vented. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
the public.”—J. G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee. 


‘it is a beautiful thing and puts everybody into an 
excitement of good humor Were I a Catholic, I should 
insist upon Saints Grover & Baker having an eternal 
holiday in commemoration of their good deeds for hu- 
manity.”— Cassius M. Clay. 


“This is not a puff following the gift of a machine. 
We went and purchased the article of Grover & Buker. 
And we have accomplished the sewing of a fortnight in 
a little more than two days! If there is such a thing as 
being ‘penny wise and pound foolish,’ where can this 
character be better illustrated than in the case of a hus- 
band and father, who yearly pays more for doctor's bills 
for Lis feeble wife than it would cost to buy a sewing 
machine which would last for years, and which very 
probably is all that his wife requires to restore her 
health. I think there is something in the muscular 
effort required by the sewing machine which is positively 
healthful Don Quixote sa:s, * blessed be the man who 
invented sleep” 1 say, blessed be the man who, through 
the sewing machin-, invented the opportunity for s!ecping.” 
— Kev. Mrs. Parsons Cooke, in the Puritan Recorder. 


** A lady, with a good machine, can easily accomplish 
in a day an amount of sewing which it would requirea 
week to do by the a and so she gains time 
for other occupations. Wtd:are had a machine in our 
family for some months—of Nrover & Baker's make— 
and everybody who sees it in operation, including the 
ladies, who know so much more about ‘ gusset. and band 
and seam,’ than we ever dreamed of, states it to be one 
of the most valvable iuventions of the age.”— Watch- 
man and Reflector. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 1l0O—14 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
T HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing avd curlng the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Coucus, Cotps, INFLuENzA, Sorz 
TuRoatT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, BRoncuitis, WHOOP- 
tno CouGu, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its iufluence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has dis¢overed no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 Sm. 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 


E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 

Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices On all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, aud call at £49 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly site the Church. 

m. 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 


rP\UE STANDARD REMEDY FOR ALL PULMONARY 
DISEASES.— Extensively used, tested and approved 
in New England, Canada, and the british provinces dur- 
ing a period of THIRTY YEARS by Eminent Physi- 
cians, Clergymen, Professors of Colleges, Theological Sem- 
inarics, Seventific and Distinguished Public Men,—and in 
fact by all classes in the community. See certificates in 
pamphlets and wrapper to bottles. 
Beware or CoUNTERFEITS AND ImrraTions! 
Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country mercbants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
sinall size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 


ABORN, 
HATTER, NO. 95 WASHINGTON ST. 
14 NEW SPRING STYLES OF HATS NOW READY. 4w 


MAYO & COX, 
CONFECTIONERS, 


No. 2 Bowdoin Square Bleck, 

(Near the Revere House), BOSTON. 
(G> Plain and Fancy Cake, Pastry, Ice Creams, Sherbert, 
Frozen Puddings, Jellies and Confectionary, of 
superior quality constantly on hand. 
PARTIES and FAMILIES supplied at short notice, and 

with panctuality. 4w 1 


\ ANTED,— Agents in every county in the United 
States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small capital only is required, 
and large profits can be made. For full particulars ad- 
ress LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
6w 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


TO THE LADIES. 


N.S. DEARBORN, 
CARD ENGRAVER, 
24 SCHOOL STREET, 

Just opened, a new and beautiful assortment of Plain 
and Fancy Tinted NOTE PAPERS, comprising the latest 
Parisian styles, with ENVELOPES to match. Ladies are 
particularly invited to examine this assortment, as the 
patterns are the most elegant ever seen in the city. 

Constantly on hand, a large assortment of CAKE 
BOXES, and the best quality of WEDDING STATION- 
ERY. 4w 13 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 


KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
8m 12 


TO 


**HARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
NY person (Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, 
possessing a small capital of from $3 to $7, can en- 
ter into an easy and respectable business, by which from 
85 to S10 per day can be realized. For particulars, ad- 
dress, (with stamp), W.R. ACTON, & Co. 
4w 12 41 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


MEERSCHAUM 
IPFS AND ‘TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 


PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
4w ss No. 68 Washington Street. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

NDIAN EMMENAGOGUE. A new and safe medicine 

designed expressly for females, and warranted to cor- 
rect periodical obstructions from all the various causes 
that arise, and money refunded in case of failure. No 
quack medicine. but sold by a regularly educated phy- 
sician of nineteen years’ successful practice, who furnish- 
es a large number of eminent physicians and clergymen 
as testimonials of character. Sold only at Remedial 
Institute, No 12 Suffolk Place, Boston, and No. 28 Union 
Street, Providence. Pamphlet on disease of women sent 
free on receipt of stamp, to 

4w 13 Dr. I. N MATTISON, as above. 


REMOVAL AND OPENING 

F a new avd much needed Institute for the success- 
( ful treatment of SrivaL Curvature, CHEST AND AF- 
DOMINAL WEAKNESS, and like diseases. This principle 
will restore the lost balance of power and cure without 
medicine! The subscriber's new invention sustains the 
weakened organs, supplies rest and exercise without the 
fatigue of exertion, and restores the most perfect ‘* free- 
dom of motion,” relief being immediate, however young 
or feeble the patient may be. [(>> Ladies attended by 
Miss Anna J. WiLson. Consultation free. 

No. 54 Essex Street. 4w ll DR. N. WILSON. 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 
DMITTED by all artists to be the best pictures for 
i miniature taken by the art, «executed in a superior 
manner by 


J. BENT, 142 Washington St. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COSTUMES OF CORFU, IONIAN ISLANDS. 
The engraving on this page embraces repre- 
sentations of the striking and picturesque cos- 
tumes of the island of Corfu, carefully copied 
from photographs taken on the spot. Corfu, 
anciently Corcyra, is the seat of government of 
the Ionian Islands, whose relations with Great 
Britain are now the subject of diplomatic nego- 
tiation. The island is separated from Cephalonia 
by a narrow channel, and is next to it in size. It 
is long and irregular in shape, and comprises an 
area of 227 square miles. The surface is hilly 
and very picturesque ; the soil fertile; the cli- 
mate hot, very changeable, and unhealthy on 
the coasts. The principal products are corn, 
sufficient for a four months’ supply, with a good 
deal of inferior wine and oil, more than half the 
island being covered with olive groves. It also 
roduces oranges, lemons, salt, honey and wax. 
t is parcelled out into seven subdivisions, each 
sending one member to the legislative as- 
sembly. Besides the city of Corfu there are only 
a few scattered villages. Corfu is a fortified 
seaport in the centre of the east coast, with a 
population of nearly 25,000. It is beautifully 
situated on an eminence, has been greatly im- 
proved of late, and is defended by a detached 
citadel and several strong forts. The principal 
objects of interest to the visitor are the Cathe- 
dral, and numerous other richly-decorated Greek 


THE TRAVELLER’S TREE. 

This tree is altogether one of the most remark- 
able that has been discovered in Madagascar, 
and the extent to which it prevails may be in- 
ferred from the_native name, ravinala, by which 
it was designated by Sonnerat, its discoverer. 
Ravinala is literally leaf of the forest, as if it 
was the leaf by which the forest was character- 
ized, which is the fact where it abounds, though 
in many parts it is not met with at all. The tree 
rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem 
like that of the plantain, or the larger species of 
strelitzia, to both of which it bears a strong re- 
semblance. It sends out from the centre of the 
stem long, broad leaves, like those of the plan- 
tain, only less fragile, and rising, not around the 
stalk, but in two lines on opposite sides, so that 
the leaves increase, and the lower ones droop at 
the end, or extend horizontally, the tree present- 
ing the appearance of a large open fan. When the 
stem rises ten or twelve feet high, the lower part 
of the outer covering becomes hard and dry, like 
the bark of the cocoa-nut tree. Many of the 
trees in this region were at least thirty feet from 
the ground to the lower leaves. I frequently 
counted from twenty to twenty-four leaves on a 
single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six or 
eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or 
six feet more. 

The whole of these twenty-four bright green 


formerly been somewhat skeptical on this point, 
I determined to examine some of the trees; and 
during my journey this morning we stepped near 
a clump of the trees. One of my bearers stuck 
a spear four or five inches deep into the thick, 
firm end of the stalk of the leaf, about six inches 
above its junction with the trunk, and on draw- 
ing it back, a stream of pure, clear water gushed 
out, about a quart of which we caught in a pitch- 
er, and all drank of it on the spot. It was cool, 
clear, and perfectly sweet. On further examina- 
tion, I found that there was no filtration of the 
water through any part of the plant, as I had 
been led to suppose when I had seen water 
drawn by Sir William Hooker from one of the 
specimens in the palm house at Kew. There 
was a kind of natural cavity or cistern at the 
base of the stalk of each of the leaves, above its 
union with the stem, and the water which had 
b:en collected on the broad and ribbed surface of 
the leat, had flowed down a groove or spout on 
the upper side of the stalk into this natural res- 
ervoir, whence it supplied nutriment to the tree, 
and refreshment to the traveller or the laborer. 
But in Madagascar this tree might, with pro- 
priety, be called the bui/der’s tree rather than the 
traveller’s tree. Its leaves form the thatch of all 
the houses on the eastern side of the island. The 
stems of its leaves form the partitions and often 
sides of the houses ; and the hard outside bark 


SKETCHES FROM CORFU. 


SUNDAY DRESS. 


and Roman Catholic Churches, the Arsenal, Mil- 
itary Hospital, residence of the Jord high com- 
missioner in the citadel, lunatic and orphan asy- 
lums, the light-house and aqueduct. On the 
esplanade is a fine statue of Count Schulenberg, 
who successfully defended the city for the Vene- 
tians against the Turks, in 1716. Corfu is the 
seat of the parliament, senate, and high judicial 
court of the Jonian Islands, and of a universit 

and college. It has abundant supplies, a safe 
and convenient harbor, and constant steam com- 
munication with Trieste, Athens, Gibraltar and 
England. The dresses worn by the inhabitants 
of Corfu are singularly picturesque, and are mi- 
nutely delineated in our engraving. On the left 
is a woman in her Sunday dress, a gay-colored 
skirt, a velvet jacket richly embroidered, shoes 
with brilliant buckles, and a peculiar head-dress. 
On holidays a yet more striking dress is worn, of 
rich material, and heavily embroidered with gold. 
The Sunday costume of the men is exceeding] 

rich, and worn with a jaunty air. It glitters wit 

embroidery on every seam. The every day dress 
is similar in pattern, but has no ornament. In 
contrast with this gay attire is the severe and 
sombre suit of the Greek priest, whose —_ 
robes almost entirely conceal his figure. he 
people of the Ionian Steeda, and of the East gen- 
erally, cling to their ancient costumes with a te- 
nacity for which they deserve the thanks of 
artists. In Athens the king and court have set 
the fashion of wearing the rich Albanian dress. 


HOLIDAY COSTUME. 


SUNDAY DRESS. 


gigantic leaves, spread out like a fan at the top 
of a trunk thirty feet high, presented a spectacle 
as impressive as it was to me rare and beautiful ; 
and in this partof the country they were the most 
conspicuous objects for miles together, and were 
it not that these vast bright-green, shining leaves 
are slit on each side by the wind, and so flutter 
in smaller portions with the passing breeze, the 
prevalence of this tree would impart a degree of 
almost inconceivable magnificence to the vegeta- 
tion of the country. In the fan-like head of the 
traveller’s tree there were generally three or four 
branches of seed pods. The parts of fructifica- 
tion seemed to be enclosed in a tough, firm 
spathe, like those of the cocoa-nut ; but the sub- 
sequent development was more like that of the 
fruit of the plantain. When the pods, or seed 
vessels, of which there were forty or fifty on each 
bunch, were ripe, they burst open, and each pod 
was seen to enclose thirty or more seeds, in shape 
like a small bean, but enveloped in a fine, silky 
fibre of the most brilliant blue or purple color. 
But this tree has been most celebrated for con- 
taining, even during the most arid season, a large 
quantity of pure fresh water, supplying to the 
traveller the place of wells in the desert. When- 
ever I inquired of the nagives they always affirm- 
ed that such was the¢a@t, and that so abundant 
and pure was the water, that when the men were 
at work near the trees, they did not take the 
trouble to go to the stream for water, but drew 
off and drank the water from the tree. Having 


ga 
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ORDINARY COSTUME. 


is stripped from the inner and soft part, and hav- | 


ing been beaten out flat, is laid for flooring ; and 
I have seen the entire floor of a long, well-built 
house covered with its bark, each piece being at 
least eighteen inches wide and twenty or thirty 
feet long. The leaf, when green, is used as a 
wrapper for packages, and keeps out the rain. 
Large quantities are also sold every morning in 
the markets, as it serves the purpose of table- 
cloth, dishes and plates, at meals; and folded 
into certain forms, is used instead of spoons and 
drinking vessels.— Three Visits to Madagascar. 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE, 

The following facts in regard to this college, 
recently destroyed by fire, are gathered from va- 
rious sources:— “ Arrangements were being 
made to celebrate the one hundred and sixty- 
sixth anniversary of its existence, on the 19th 
February, in grand style. George Tucker had 
been engaged to write a poem, and ex-president 
Tyler to pronounce an oration. The most ex- 
uberant pride and joy was felt in anticipation of 
theevent. It was expected that many Alumni 
would come together within the walls of the Alma 
Mater, when many a pleasant friendship would 
be renewed, and those now grown gray in the 
service of their country could congratulate 
each other on there still being a future before 
them, in which to win new laufels. General 
Scott, and Messrs. Rives, Crittenden, and many 
others, were expected to he present. Before the 


Revolution, the college consisted of a School of 
Divinity, of Philosophy and Mathematics. From 
1700 to 1776, eight to ten Indians were annually 
educated and maintained. For about seventy 
years previous to the Revolution the average 
number of students was seventy. Many of the 
distinguished gentlemen of Virginia, conspicu- 
ous in the measures that led to the Revolution, 
and for active co-operation with the patriots dur- 
ing the struggle for independence, were alumni of 
William and Mary College. Towards the close 
of the war, three of the professors, and more 
than thirty students, Pavel the army. Among 
the latter were James Munroe and John Mar- 
shall. In 1778, George Washington was made 
chancellor of the college. The preliminary ef- 
forts to established a college dated back to 1619, 
when the treasurer of the ‘ Virginia Company’ 
received from an unknown hand five hundred 
pounds sterling to educate Indian youth. Other 
subscriptions were made, and asite on the James 
River, near where Richmond now stands, was 
selected. But the project was extinguished in 
1662, by the Indian massacre of the emigrants 
who were to occupy the college lands. Subse- 
quently, attempts were made to set the college on 
its feet, but Governor Berkeley’s famous letter, 
thanking God that Virginia had no free schools 
nor printing-presses —‘nor would have these 
hundred years’—again quashed the project. 


GREEK PRIEST. 


Robert Boyle, the philosopher, who died in 1691, 
left nearly the whole of his estate to aid the in- 
stitution, and to educate Indian boys. For this 
latter purpose a building was erected, bearing 
date 1723, and it stood until the recent fire. 
The charter of the college was dated on the 8th 
of February, 1692, so that it was burned on the 
anniversary of its charter, one hundred and six- 
ty-seven years from that date. William and Ma- 
ry was formerly allowed a representative in the 
General Assembly. Wythe, Nelson, George and 
Beverly Tucker have been professors in the Law 
Department, and four presidents of the United 
States, viz: Jefferson, Madison, Munroe and 
Tyler, were educated there. Hon John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice United States Supreme 
Court, Patrick Henry, Lieutenant General Win- 
fie'd Scott, Hon. John J. Crittenden, and Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives, were students there. The Se- 
cret Society of the ‘Phi Beta Kappa’ originated 
at William and Mary, about 1775, but it was in- 
terrupted by the Revolutionary War. Since its 
organization the college has had seventeen presi- 
dents.” Journal. 

How few there are who, starting in youth, ani- 
mated by great motives, do not at thirty seem to 
have suffered a “second fall!” What angel 

urposes did they woo—and what hag realities 
— they married! What Rachels have they 
thought to serve for—and what Leahs has the 
morning dawned upon !—Jerrold. 
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